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A Room 
Like This? 


You can if you possess accurate knowledge of the laws of color, 
harmony and arrangement; not otherwise, Instinctive good taste, 


even a flair for color is not enough. 


SERENE BEAUTY 
HAPHAZARD 


Often it is spontaneous, 
but always it is the result 
of instinctive good taste 
expressing itself through 
the principles of color 
harmony and design 
which have been built 
up through centuries of 
evolution. 

The past offers you its 
treasures of experience. 
No longer must you 
spend years to gain the 
knowledge that you 
want. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to learn the prin- 
ciples that must be fol- 
lowed in creating for 
yourself a home which 
reflects your personality 
and good taste. 


THE ARTS & DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE IN 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


Opens up to you new vis- 
tas of beauty, puts latent 


IS NEVER 


XVII 


Real imaginative genius went into the color scheme and arrangement of this gracious room. 


The walls of pine give a soft colored back 
small design and soft colors. The draperies i 0 c i ; 
The chintz of the sofa has a chocolate ground with design to harmonize with the hangings. 


LESSONS IN 


The Fixed Background 
Walls 
Windows 


Ceilings, Floors, Floor 
Coverings 

Lights; Lighting Fix- 
tures 


Color 
Schemes 


and Color 


Choice and Arrange- 
ment of Furniture 


Textiles; Hangings 


Choosing, Framing 
and Hanging Pictures 


Painted Furniture 


Furnishing the Apart- 
ment 


Historical Background 


Continued 


The Renaissance Style 


The Baroque Style 
XVI The Rococo Style 


The Neo-Classic Style 


talent to work and enhances the joy of creating. 
It has the practical value of extremely useful 


knowledge. 


It will enable you to save money in 


the furnishing and decorating of your home 
WHAT OUR STUDENTS SAY 


| want to tell you that | have enjoyed the course more than anything | 
have ever done and your understanding helpfulness and cordiality are 


things | shall never forget. 


| shall always speak of your wonderful course and the valuable knowledge 

gained. | cannot begin to tell you what a help your course has been to 

me and how thankful | am to have had the privilege of working with you. 
> > 


—S 


We are moving into an old house which is being remodeled to our re- 
quirements, Your course has been very helpful to me in supervising this 
work, | should never have had the courage to tackle a job as big as this 


without it. 


D> 


round which sets off the Oriental rug in 
ave a design in yellows, greens and red. 


The stools are in yellow and the painting gives a color accent to the room. 


i 


through avoiding costly errors. It will make pos- 
sible, if you wish, your entering a profession which 
is one of those rare combinations of the utilitarian 


THE COURSE 


XVIII 


XIX 


XX 


XXI 


XXII 


XXIII 


XXIV 


XX'V 
XXVI 
XXVII 
XXVIII 
XXIX 


Jacobean and Restora- 
tion in England 


William and Mary, 
Queen Anne and 
Early Georgian Styles 


The Age of Chippen- 
dale 


The Adam Period in 
England and America 


American Adaptation 
of British and Conti- 
nental Styles 


The Decorating Pro- 
fession 


Problems and Their 
Solution 


What Is Modern? 
Light and Color 
Use of Space 
New Materials 


Designing a Modern 
Interior 

a. The Modern House 
b. The Modern Shop 


Combining Modern 
and Period Decoration 


and the aesthetic. The 
future holds immense 
possibilities for those 
who are trained inthis art. 
The Arts & Decoration 
Home Study Course con- 
sists of thirty illustrated 
lessons covering every 
phase of practical decora- 
tion, period furniture and 
the modern. The instruc- 


tion is thorough, each 
student receiving per- 
sonal attention and 
coaching. 


While the course itself is 
unusually complete and 
authoritative special fea- 
tures recently have been 
added to make it clear, 
understandable and en- 
tertaining. Students re- 
ceive textbook, sixteen 
graphic color plates of 
ideal furniture arrange- 
ments for the various 
rooms of the house and 


the latest designs for draperies, color combinations 
and a portfolio of actual fabric samples. Nothing 
has been left undone to make this course worthy 
of its long history of success. 


ee aeeeee===—SEND THIS COUPON NOW:*=="======= 


Arts AND Decoration Home Srupy Course IN 


INTERIOR DECORATION, 


116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing the Home Study 


Course in Interior Decoration. 
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1. HE’S IN THE ARMY NOW 
By Lieut. Col. William H, Baumer. 


How the draftee is trained and how he lives 
in the new American Army—in the infantry, 
cavalry, air corps, artillery, armored force and 
other branches. Illuminating photographs. $2.50 


2. HE’S IN THE NAVY NOW 
By Commander John T, Tuthill, Jr. 


At sea and ashore the many activities as 
well as the training of Navy officers and men 
are vividly portrayed, Lavishly illustrated. $2.50 


3. HE’S IN THE AIR CORPS NOW 
By Frederick P, Graham. 


The exciting record of nine months of train- 
ing of a pilot—flying, navigation, gunnery and 
bombing. Action photographs. $2.50 


4. HE’S IN SUBMARINES NOW 
By Henry Felsen. 


From _the day the recrult arrives at one of 
Unele Sam’s submarines schools his course of 
training is an adventure in itself—an adventure 
you share. Dramatic Navy photographs. $2.50 


5S. HE’S IN THE PARATROOPS NOW 
By A. D. Rathbone, IV. 


Meet the Paratroops, the hardest, toughest, 
and best dressed soldiers in our army. Join 
them in their thrilling maneuvers. Many oex- 
traordinary photographs. $2.50 


6. HE’S IN THE ARMORED FORCE 
NOW 
By Capt. Addison F. McGhee, jr. 
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| Know Our Fighting Forces 


HOW TO BE AN 


Y OFFICER 


See our men in training 


and in action. 


Here are the books that will 
tell you the whole thrilling 


story. 


13. HE’S IN THE SUB BUSTERS NOW 
By A. D. Rathbone, IV. 

The lads who hunt down and destroy the 
‘rattlesnakes of the sea.’’ Meet these men in 
our fleets of P.T. and D.E. boats and aerial 
gub-busters fighting any odds. Exciting photo- 
graphs. $2.50 


14. THE MODEL PLANE ANNUAL 


1943 
Edited by David C. Cooke and Jesse 
Davidson. 

For the hobbyist, the aeronautical student. 
and the aviator; here is practical and invalu- 
able information on the building and flying 
ef model planes. Over 200 pictures. $2.50 


15. WAR WINGS 


Fighting Planes of the American 
and British Air Forces 
By David C. Cooke, j 
Describes and illustrates every type of plane 
in active duty both in the American Air Serv- 
ice and in the Royal Air Force. More than one 
hundred and fifty official action niovonta 


16. WAR PLANES OF THE AXIS 
By David C, Cooke. 
with a Foreword by Major Al Willlams. 
Here are the details, specifications and per- 
formance records of all German, Itallan and 
Japanese fighting planes, with pictures of each, 
what their armament 1s, how far they can fly. 
200 interpretive photographs, $2.75 
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7. HE’S IN THE SIGNAL CORPS NOW 
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value? What can be expected in the aviation 
fleld after the war? These and a thousand 
other facts are found in this new and import- 
ant annual, i196 practical photographs. $3.00 
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© become Italians were deported, 
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Youngsters in South Tirol 
wear the same costumes as 
their parents. 


Generations of patient labor were necessary to create the vineyards of Ti 
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BETRAYAL IN TIROL 


NOW THAT GERMAN divisions are re- 
ported massed all the way from the 
Brenner Pass to the Po and the beauti- 
ful country of South Tirol may soon be- 
come a battleground, as the natural bar- 


rier guarding the southern entrance into 


the Festung Europa, 1 am reminded of 
sun-filled valleys surrounded by glowing 
peaks against a cloudless sky, the heavy 


fragrance of orchards and the dry, home- 


spun voice of Johannes Moser, the Tirol- 
ean vigneron in Meran. The Mosers had 
been growing and making wine for four 
generations on their two-acre vineyard, 
terraced against the hillside, high above 

eran’s colonnades and the rushing 
waters of the Passer. 


by Joseph Wechsberg 
Photographs by Knoll from Monkemeyer 


Prior to 1939 I went to South Tirol 
almost every year, staying at the south 
room of the Meran pensione in Maia 
Alta, with the large balcony overlooking 
the vineyard. At dawn the heavy scent 
of over-ripe grapes would flood in through 
the open balcony doors, making you 
dream of lying in a bed of grapes, or 
swimming in a sea of wine. 

My friendship with Moser started 
when I was thrown out of his vineyard. 
One afternoon I was sitting on the bal- 
cony looking down. There is always 
something going on in a vine-grove. With 
true wine-grower’s hospitality the old 
man invited me down. Taking a short 
cut between the vines I was about to 


enter the main terrace. Suddenly the 
deafening command “Halt!” stopped me 
dead. 

“Go back!” Moser shouted. “What 
do you think this is, the Kurpromenade? 
Go and polish your shoes before you 
enter!” 

Since then I have learned that in a 
vineyard hygiene is as essential as in a 
hospital. I would never dare touch 
Moser’s grapes. Tirolean wine-growers 
have been known to shoot people for 
stealing grapes and no local court ever 
condemned them. Moser would lead the 
way under the shadowy arcades of vines, 
with the clusters hanging down like lights 
from a Christmas tree. He would chose 


a heavy cluster, walk over to the pump 
and wash the grapes and bring them to 
me. The grapes were small and white, 
growing in large clusters and tasting light 
and sweet. Moser said it had taken his 
family a hundred years to make them 
taste like that. I asked him why he 
didn’t enlarge his vineyard and buy some 
neighboring land. 

He shrugged. “You wouldn’t want to 
have more children than you can feed 
and clothe? Grapes must be cared for 
like children.” 

He was-a strong, heavy-set man of 
sixty-six, with slow movements. He 
wore the long Tirolean beard and his un- 
combed, dark hair gushed out under a 
stiff, sun-burned straw hat. His eyes 
were as blue as the shadows over the 
Rosengarten glacier. Except on Sun- 
days when he dressed up in short leather 
pants and edelweiss-embroidered sus- 
penders, he was clad in long black 
trousers and the wine-grower’s dark-blue 
apron. 

I liked to go down to the vineyard late 
in the afternoon. Moser would quietly 
go on with his work, spraying the leaves 
with chemicals against insect and cryp- 
togamic pests, marking the exceptionally 
good vines with small white rings around 
the prop, replacing the slow-growing 
stalks by cuttings from the selected vines, 
or carrying on his back a hod of tin, 
doing the Vorlese, or preliminary picking. 
Sometimes he would just walk through 
the grove, picking a grape here and there, 
tasting it and making a mental note. 

He made his own wine. He called it 
Riesling—because they made a Riesling 
in the nearby vineyards of Castle Rametz 
—but Moser’s Riesling was unlike any 
other white wine I’ve tasted. It had a 
sweet, flowerlike bouquet, light and 
charming, without the sickly sentimental- 
ity of some Rhine wines or the excessive 
dryness of Austrian “Rieslings”. He 
made only a few dozen bottles. Part of 
them he sold to the five or six Austrian 
and British rentiers in the neighborhood 
who lived there since the last war. Once 
he refused a lucrative offer from the di- 
rector of the famous Excelsior Palace on 
the Lido. 

“They'd drink my wine to wash down 


their spaghetti. Perhaps they’d mix it 
with water.” He shuddered at the mere 
thought of this atrocity. ‘The Italians 
don’t know much about wine-growing. 
They grow their grapes too near to the 
soil. Vines need sunshine and_ air. 
After all, grape-juice is nothing but liquid 
sunshine and air.” 

When he discussed wine, his crackling, 
dry voice became mellow, almost tender. 
All he cared for was wine and his 
daughter Maria, a shy, nineteen-year old 
girl with her father’s blue eyes and dark 
hair, which she wore in a heavy knot 
made of two pig-tails. Maria seldom 
came out into the vineyard, spending most 
of her time in the old, quaintly painted 
house that was much too large for the 
two people. I knew from the neigh- 
bors that Moser’s wife had died and 
Franz, his son, had “gone away”; but 
Moser himself never spoke about the 
past—not until that day in August, 1939, 
when I came to say good-bye. War 
rumors were spreading through the or- 
chards and vine-terraces and the nervous 
British rentiers were reluctantly packing 
their belongings, on orders from the Brit- 
ish consul. The afternoon was hot and 
we were sitting in the large, oak-panelled 
main room. There was a small crucifix 
and an oil lamp hanging in one corner, 
and a painting of the innkeeper Andreas 
Hofer, Tirol’s national hero, on the wall 
facing the door. Moser told me that in 
1809 his great-great-grandfather had 
fought with Hofer’s guerillas on the 
Berg Isel against Napoleon’s Bavarian 
troops. 

“Our men had only scythes, axes and 
old shotguns but they held out for over 
a year against an enemy ten times as 


THE THREE CROSSES 


During World War | the South 
Tirolese fought desperately for 
the Habsburg monarchy, but 
they were doomed to suffer 
even more severely in the peace 
that followed. Approximately 
229,000 German speaking peo- 
ple were handed over to Italy 
where they soon came under 
the brutal Fascist regime. A 
pious people, as the crosses and 
shrines throughout the country- 
side indicate, their religious 
customs were frequently sup- 
pressed. 


Pious inscriptions in German on the wayside 
shrines throughout South Tirol were fre- 
quently torn down by zealous Italian Fascists, 


strong and much better equipped. You 
know what happened to Hofer. He was 
betrayed. The Italians shot him in Man- 
tua. But they couldn’t kill his spirit. 
Andreas Hofer’s spirit is much alive in 
every Tirolean house.” 

I looked at him in surprise. It was 
the longest speech he’d ever made and 
it had nothing to do with wine. He 
shrugged, in his apologetic way. “You 
can’t help thinking. Sometimes the 
thoughts are stronger than yourself.” He 
sighed. “Let’s get out and have a bottle 
of my twenty-eight. I never made a 
better wine.” : 

He went into the cellar and joined me 

(Continued on page 30) 


rope is found in the land of Ai 
Hofer. — 


FARMING IN THE UPLANDS 


The Tirolese are a pastoral peo 
who farm the valleys and upland 
with primitive implements. Some 
the finest mountain scenery in~ 


CHINA’S COOPERATIVES 
IN ACTION 


e Chinese Industrial Cooper- 
ves have provided work for 
lions of destitute refugees, 
1 despite primitive methods 
y are making invaluable sup- 
es for her armies. At the 
ht women are learning weav- 
. Below members of a co- 
srative machine shop display 
ne of their products—pistols, 
1d grenades, drilling ma- 
chines and knives. 


Indusco and Fenn from Three L 


PROBABLY THE MOST far reaching change that this war is bringing to Asia 

is widespread democratic industrialization. It is a silent orderly revolution but it 

is of immense import for the future. Previously what little modern industry there 

was in China was confined to the coast cities. In India the textile industry, con- 

centrated in Bombay and a few other great cities, had little meaning for a pre- 

° dominantly agricultural population. But war sweeps away many barriers. China 

ASI A Ss lost her seaports, India’s factories have been unable to cope with the flood of war 
orders. As a result the Asiatic masses, much to their satisfaction, have discovered 

that cheap and unlimited labor, coupled with skilled craftsmanship, can often make 


CRAFTSMEN up for lack of expensive machinery. Incidentally this means the beginning of a 
transfer of real power into the people’s hands. 

Of course a heavy industry is essential to a first class nation in peace no less than 

in war. Both Dr. T. V. Soong in China and Jawaharlal Nehru in India look for- 

GO TO WAR ward to making planes and automobiles some day, and their respective countries 

both have the iron and coal reserves to warrant it. I shall first have something to 

say of the Western style industry that has been so rapidly expanded in India during 

if the war years, and which with an army of well trained technicians will be available 

by H. G. Quaritch Wales for conversion to peace time Slaton But I shall devote most of this article 


to the amazing growth of popular industrialization in India, and more especially 
in China. I believe this is of ultimately greater significance, both from the point 
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The ship yards of India are busy turning out trawlers and other naval 
craft. These workers are shifting the blocks under a new 


keel plate may be rivited on. 


of view of the people’s welfare and of 
our future relations with them. Above 
all it brings closer the day of genuine 
independence. 

I have seen the Parsee firm of Tatas 
grow from a comparatively small con- 
cern making agricultural implements to 
the present giant steel works on the Ben- 
gal border, operating one of the biggest 
blast furnaces in the world with a daily 
output of 1700 tons. In the beginning 
they had to turn to the United States for 
encouragement and the first managers 
were Americans. Last year the American 
technical mission under Dr. Henry Grady 
suggested improvements that will soon 
lead to the doubling of India’s output of 
finished steel. Among other things, bet- 
ter use of India’s own reserves of non- 
ferrous ores has now made possible the 
manufacture of special steels for tank 
armor, shells and machine tools. 

Private engineering workshops engaged 
in munitions have been increased from 
600 to 1500 since the beginning of the 
war; and an expenditure of seventy mil- 
lion dollars has now brought into produc- 
tion forty new government plants that 
were only in the blueprint stage, when I 
left G.H.Q. New Delhi eighteen months 
ago. Nor has the huge mill industry, 
mainly centered around Bombay, lagged 
behind. Production has been stepped up 
from 200,000 soldiers’ garments a month 
in 1939 to the present monthly rate of 
eight millions. 

This is all of immense value to the 
Allied war effort, for India is now pro- 
ducing ninety per cent of her total war 
needs. But being a superimposed and 
alien development its permanent impor- 
tance should not be overestimated. In 
both India and China the masses are vil- 
lage dwellers who do not take kindly to 
the city life which factory work entails. 
Anyone who has seen, as I have, some- 
thing of the appalling conditions in the 
slums of Bombay’s mill districts will 
know how they undermine social and 
family ties. Hired by the mill managers 
in groups, not as individuals, the villagers 
are brought to work in the factories for 
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British Press 
Since the beginning of the war Indian engineering work shops produc: 
ing munitions have increased from 600 to 1500. Here is a railroac 


work shop that has been converted to munitions work. 


I ndusco 


This cloth making cooperative in Honan prov- 

ince is typical of the hundreds of humble estab- 

lishments that provide uniforms for Chang’s 
front line troops. 
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Indusco 
’ Portable furnaces of this sort, which can easily 
be transported, are used by Chinese guerillas. 


some ten months each year. Being mostly 

illiterate they are a prey to both capitalist 

exploitation and communist propaganda. 
It was this misery of the Bombay slums 


that inspired Mr. Gandhi’s campaign for 
a return to the simple village life, the 
handloom and the bullock driven oil 
press. Some years ago this took practical 
form when he started the cottage indus- 
tries movement. If some of his follow- 
ers combined their interest in it with a 
desire to use the boycott of foreign style 
goods as a political weapon, Mr. Gandhi 
was actuated by purely humanitarian mo- 
tives. He wanted to see industry brought 
to the villagers rather than see the vil- 
lagers forced into the cities. Now, though 
the leader of the movement is himself in 
prison, the urgent demands of war are 
most effectively furthering his aims. 

It was with the idea of easing the bur- 
den on the war factories that the govern- 
ment first thought of farming out the less 
complex manufactures to Gandhi's vil- 
lage industries. It also served to disperse 
war work all over the country. Last year 
the government spent no less than thirty 
million dollars on the products of these 
small scale undertakings. As a result of 
this encouragement innumerable beehives 
of industry, nurtured within the age old 
tradition of native craftsmanship, are 
springing to life all over the country. In 
part the village industries are organized | 
on a cooperative basis, interest free capi- | 
tal being loaned by the government. But, 
as compared with China, the cooperative 
movement in India is still backward. 

Only the survival of the old handi- 
crafts, at least to a limited degree, has 
made this development possible. Though 
most village women in India do a little 
embroidery and )pottery painting in the 
slack season after the crops are har- 
vested, in general it is the more utilitarian 
crafts that survive. Nowadays few In- 
dians trouble to have their timber house 
fronts carved in traditional style. But the 
potter still thrives in every village. That 
is because no Hindu, unless of the lowest 
caste, would think of using the same 
earthen vessel twice. Nor has handloom 
weaving ever died out. Even in the 
cities one may still see old handlooms at 
work down the side streets. The reason 
is that the handloom is a machine in 


’ 


which there is, in a land of cheap labor, 
not too great a margin of difference be- 
tween its productivity and that of the 
power driven counterpart. 

Today India’s handlooms are working 
as never before, and the weavers have 
shown remarkable ability to adapt them- 
selves. Even the famous weavers of 
Benares are turning from their gold and 
silver brocaded silks, worn by Parsee 
ladies with such charming effect, to more 
Spartan products. There has been an 
astonishing revival of handloom weaving 
in the United Provinces, Punjab, Bom- 
bay, Bengal and Madras, as well as in 
the native states of Hyderabad, Mysore 
and Jodhpur. The weavers ply their 
shuttles in the same old way, but instead 
of weaving patterns of multicolored hue, 
they are weaving the dull-looking double 
yarn needed for tent and bandage cloth. 

Significant for the post-war period is 
the fact that these handloom weavers are 
also being encouraged to get a share of 
the new overseas markets that have 
opened for Indian goods as a result of 
the war. They are learning to weave new 
designs tor furnishing materials and even 
striped towels and shirtings for export 
to America and the British dominions. 

Even more primitive, though equally 
effective, is the work of the blanket weav- 


ers. The various processes involved pro- 
vide work for the whole family. The 
wool is first loosened and cleaned by the 
boys, using pads of bristles. Then it is 
corded by the women who twang the cut 
across a little bow with the fingers. 
Father does the actual weaving, using a 
simple wooden loom that costs only a few 
rupees. Usually he works outdoors, sit- 
ting before his wattle hut, with his legs 
in a hole in the ground. A sacred bull, in 
all likelihood, chews unconcernedly at his 
elbow. 

When the material is woven, the family 
cuts it into the required lengths. The 
pieces are rolled and dipped in hot water. 
Finally the fibres are teased out by fric- 
tion across a network of ropes. The 
blankets are piled ready for the supply 
department’s agent. If the army has had 
to relax slightly its normal specification, 
the Indian villagers definitely deliver the 
goods. Last year they did so to the tune 
of three quarters of a million blankets. 

In Travancore state thousands of men, 
women and children are producing mil- 
lions of yards of camouflage nets an- 
nually. They are made of the fibre of the 
aloe plant, cultivated around every vil- 
lage. The menfolk gather the prickly 
leaves with the aid of a long stick with 
a loop of string at the end. Boys spread 


TROOPS FOR INDIA’S ARMY 


the leaves on the ground and scrape them 
to obtain the fibre. The women spin this 
on a primitive wheel. Finally the villag- 
ers, squatting side by side in rows, make 
the netting, so simple yet so effective. 

Both here and elsewhere the villagers 
are spinning coconut fibre for use in tent 
ropes. The actual fitting together of tent 
components and the sewing on of loops 
and ropes has called out of retirement 
thousands of village cobblers and tailors 
who had been put out of business by for- 
eign competition. 

Webbing, tapes and cordage for vari- 
ous military purposes are also made in 
the villages. So are innumerable pith hel- 
mets, for the manufacture of which 
nimble fingers, not modern tools, are re- 
quired. Village lads make a million and 
a half dollars worth annually. 

With the Indian metal workers, too, it 
is the utilitarian that has survived. Thus 
while the armorer, once so important in 
war, has succumbed, except as he lingers 
as a damascener of curios, the brazier and 
the coppersmith are still essential to every 
village. That is because the Hindus still 
insist on brass vessels and the Moslems 
on copper ones for ablution. Now the 
government has taught them to make 
cutlery. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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India’s troops are well equipped and efficient and ninety percent of their supplies is provided by native industry. Those ; 9 


soldiers Malady 


nave ast completed their training stand at attention while their commanding officer inspects them. The com- 
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Spying on Japan's 
island Strongholds 


By Willard Price 


With photographs by the author 


This great rock, three fourths the height of Gibraltar ‘and doubtless now 
fortified, overlooks the Ponape naval base. It is typical of the natural 
fortifications of the Caroline Islands. 


Posing as an absent-minded professor, Willard 
Price was able to visit the closely guarded 
islands of Japan’s Pacific mandate. In the years 
before the war he was one of the few white 
men able to make such a trip and live to tell 
the tale. What he learned is the subject of 
this article which indicates the difficulties 
which lie ahead for our soldiers carrying on 
the fiercest possible fighting on the far flung 
islands of Micronesia. Willard Price is the 
author, among other books, of “Children of 
the Rising Sun” which was a quarterly selection 
of the National Travel Club. A new book of 
his called “Japan’s Islands of Mystery” will be 
published shortly. 

Editorial Note 


BEFORE THIS WAR is over we shall 
hear much about a volcanic chain of 
islands ninety miles long. Now unfamil- 
iar, it may become as well known as 
Guadalcanal. The name of this group of 
islands is Palau. This is the most im- 
portant Japanese base in the Pacific with 
the possible exception of Truk. 

The samurai sword which slashed so 
deeply into the southern Pacific had its 
handle in Japan, its blade in the Marianas 
and Carolines—and Palau was its. fire- 
hardened point. Palau was the nearest 
Japanese outpost to the Philippines. The 
nearest to Singapore. The nearest to 
Australia. The nearest to the Nether- 
lands Indies. 

There is a Japanese saying, “A drawn 
sword must taste blood.” After a samurai 
had once taken his sword from its sheath 
he was considered an airant coward if 
he replaced it unbloodied. The Versailles 
Conference in 1919 gave Japan an un- 
sheathed sword by granting a mandate 
over the former German islands of the 
Marianas, Carolines and Marshalls. These 
groups all focus on Palau. That was the 
tip of the sword. What a temptation to 
plunge it into Southeast Asia! 

The Japanese grouped the 1,400 islands 
of her mandate under the name of Nanyo 
(it means South Seas) and established 
the central Nanyo government in the 
most vital spot, Palau. 

Yet the visitor who sees no more than 
Koror Harbor in which his passenger 
ship anchors would dismiss Palau as of 
no military value. 

Our ship, the Yamashiro Maru, had to 
watch its p’s and q’s while wriggling 
through the tortuous two-mile-long pas- 
sage connecting the open sea with the 
harbor. Reaching the harbor, we found 
a six-thousand-ton vessel already at 


anchor. There was barely room to berth’ 


beside it. Three would be a crowd in 
Koror Harbor. Hence the comment in 


THE STONE MONEY OF YAP 


Yap is the only place in the world where stone money 
is used, This cumbersome currency varies in diameter 
from one foot to eight or ten and has value according 
to its size. The stone is quarried at Palau 260 miles to 
the west. The largest stone on the island is at the right; 


An old chief on Palau blows on a conch 
shell to call the elders to council. 


the book of a tourist who made the ship 
his hotel, “We do not need to worry 
about Palau as a naval base.” 

Certainly there was nothing here to 
suggest the existence on the other side 
of the island of a basin large enough to 
accommodate the entire Japanese fleet. 

We were not hindered in disembarking 
at Palau, probably because it was consid- 
ered that there were enough policemen 
on shore to take good care of us. Being 
government headquarters, it swarmed 
with officials. This was in 1935 and 
preparations for the coming conflict in 
the Pacific were already in full swing. 
It had taken a great deal of perseverance 
to secure passage through the forbidden 
isles. Only the charges of the League 
of Nations Mandates Commission in 
Geneva that Japan was, in violation of 
the mandate, barring foreigners, won the 
battle for us. My wife and I were 
allowed passage, but we were warily 
watched every moment of our four- 
months trip of eight thousand miles 
through Micronesia. 

Innocent little Koror Harbor is so poor 
that ships cannot even draw up to a pier. 
We stepped from the ship into a launch 
which proceeded to squirm through nar- 
row canals between islands, with the bot- 
tom visible all the time, to tie up at last 
to Madelai pier on Koror, one of the 
twenty-six islands of Palau. About the 
pier the water was too shallow for any 
but small craft. : 

However, a six-year plan has been laid 
out to begin in 1936 by which the sum 
of nearly three million yen was to be 
spent in harbor improvements. The 
channels were to be deepened and 
straightened, and a causeway built from 
Madelai pier to the neighboring island of 
Arakabesan where an airport was being 
built. If these changes were made, Koror 
Harbor is now of more use commercially. 


below is one of the smaller coins. 


But no money could convert it into a 
really formidable fleet base. 
As to the airdrome, that is another 


matter. We shall come to that later. 

An amazing panorama lay before us 
as we stood on the pier. The rising 
slope of the island was covered with 
hundreds of half-finished houses on 
which carpenters were noisily at work. 
What looked like an entire town was 
being thrown up with mushroom speed. 
Trucks loaded with building materials 
roared through the newly-laid streets. 
Housing in a hurry had to be provided for 
the flood of workers pouring in from 
Japan. For there was work at high 
wages in Palau. 

A few German missionaries were still 
left in Palau, relics of the German 
regime. I had written to one of them, 
Wilhelm Siemer, asking if he could take 
us into his home. He met us at the pier. 

For two miles we honked through 
crowded streets swarming with busy 
Japanese. We passed the great Nanyo 
administration building where 1,400 
islands scattered over a sea larger in 
area than the United States are con- 
trolled, past troop barracks, past a grim 
looking gendarmerie, past dozens of brisk 
Japanese stores, past radio towers, past 
hospitals, schools and dance halls. 

“But where are the natives?” I asked, 
scanning the crowds of Japanese clatter- 
ing by on wooden geta. Not a brown man 
was to be seen. 

“They've had to go,’ Siemer said. 
“You'll find them near our house at the 
edge of town. The newcomers and the 
natives don’t mix well, you know. Racial 
pride.” 

We came to Herr Siemer’s home. It 
was surrounded by a wealth of fruit 
hanging from coconut trees, 
breadfruit, papaya and soursop. But the 
house itself was in bad repair. Mis- 


banana,: 


sionary Siemer’s funds had stopped com- 
ing from Germany because they had been 
cut off by the Nazis in the course of 
their campaign against Christian 
churches. The money we paid for lodg- 
ing helped some, and Herr Siemer earned 
more by making phonograph records of 
native speech for European museums. 

He continued his mission, and his small 
church was always filled with the brown 
people whom the Japanese scorned and 
were pushing toward extinction. 

The arrogant Nipponese, in their con- 
tempt for the native, prefer not to re- 
member that there own blood is partly 
Micronesian. 

One of the racial currents making up 
the people now publicized as the sons of 
heaven came from Malay and Polynesian 
lands up through the Micronesian melt- 
ing pot to Japan, there to blend with the 
Mongoloid element from Asia. 

Many traces of this pilgrimage may be 
found in Japan. For example, the 


legends of the Japanese have it that their 


god, Izanagi, wore a “multitudinous and 
close-toothed comb in the right bunch of 
his hair.” Exactly such a comb has been 
worn immemorially by the natives of 
Yap, whence the custom was probably 
brought north and practised by the early 
barbarians of Japan. 

The Japanese only a century ago 
blacked their teeth and, in fact, the mis- 
tress of a machiai or waiting house for 
geisha still does, as a matter of fashion. 
The Mongols never did this. It is dis- 
tinctly a Micronesian and Malayan habit. 

Japanese houses of the early period 
resembled those of the islands. The in- 
fluence is still felt and the flimsy Japan- 
ese house of today is not nearly so well 
suited to the rigors of a Japanese winter 
as to the seasonless climate of the South 
Seas. 

Adolescent girls were regularly vio- 
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Ye natives of the Carolines spear fish in the shallow lagoons. 
sharp eye is needed to calculate.for the refraction of the water. 


There are 


oa, 


rich phosphate deposits reaching to a depth of forty 


feet on Peliliu Island. 


lated in Old Japan. A youth associated 
intimately with many young girls until 
he had finally made his choice. The 
identical custom persists in Yap. A man 
would not think of marrying a woman 
without first testing her 
by means of premarital relations. 

Cannibalism was not practised in 
Micronesia but head-hunting was; and 
in feudal Japan head-chopping was a 
privilege of the samurai. 

Also one is struck by the fact that the 
ancient gods of Japan and the South Seas 
are very similar. 


congeniality 


Observing the attitude of the 


would never imagine that they were 
brothers under the skin. 

On Palau we did not have the 
liberty we had enjoyed on Yap, the 
only place in the world where stone 
money is used. There we had gone 
anywhere we pleased without inter- 
ference; which led me to the con- 
clusion that Yap was not intended 
for use as a major base in time of 
war. Of course when war actually 
began, some coastal batteries were 
probably mounted on Yap. 

But Palau was a different story. 
Plainly something was brewing 
here. That was very evident in the 
dark suspicion that looked at us out 
of every Japanese eye. 

A young police officer, Toyama- 
san, laid a map before us and jabbed 
six places with his pencil. “You 
cannot go there,” he said. 

Naturally I memorized the names 
of the forbidden spots and. deter- 
mined to make an effort to see all 
of them. But it was inadvisable to 
show any interest. A former un- 
welcome visitor, Colonel Earl Ellis 
of the U. S. Marines, had shown 
too much interest in such things and 
had mysteriously died. 

I brushed aside the map and 
said to Toyama, “I understand you 
have a very rare variety of hibiscus 
in Palau. Could you take me to 
see hiner: 

We had been on Palau for some 
weeks before the restrictions began 
to let up. Perhaps the authorities 
were gradually becoming convinced 
of our harmlessness. Certainly we 
showed a great interest in fauna and 
flora—and that interest was genu- 
ine. Also, remembering our prom- 
ise to scientific societies desiring 
ethnological data, we studied native 
customs. 

Possibly my notebook helped to 
break down suspicion. The mis- 
sionary warned me that it would be 
read daily during our absence from 
the house. His two  houseboys, 
though natives, were, he had reason 
to believe, acting as spies for the police. 
Sometimes I left the notebook on the 
bedroom table, sometimes at the bot- 
tom of the deepest traveling bag or 
dresser drawer. Always I found it where 
I had left it; but not exactly: The slight 
change of position was just enough to 
show that it had been removed and re- 
placed. ». 

No information of a geographic or 
strategic nature went into the notebook; 
it was preserved in other ways. The 
pages overflowed with birds, flowers and 
folkways. Now and then there would be 


Japanese toward the islander, one — 


Ue 


a pleasant word about one or another ot 


the officials who were honoring us with 
so much attention. 

So the absent-minded professor with 
his hand-microscope and records of 
cephalic index, and his pretty and popular 
wife, were allowed a little more rein. 

One. of the forbidden locations was 
the island of Arakabesan. We finally 
saw it, though not minutely. A boat ride 
along every foot of its shores, but no 
landing, gave a fair idea of its future. 
Statements by natives who had _ been 
employed on the island, and the mission- 
ary who had visited it, filled out the 
picture. 

Arakabesan (on some charts called 
Ngarekobasan) was being conditioned as 
an air base. The island is something 
short of two miles long. It has no great 
elevations and could be levelled, but had 
not been at the time of our visit. At 
the southern end a just-completed hangar 
big enough to house a Zeppelin stood 
about 150 feet back from the shore. The 
ground sloped gently from the hangar 
down to the beach. A long pier was 
being built with a ramp at the end ex- 
tending deeply enough so that even at ebb 
tide seaplanes might come up from the 
water. Not far from the hangar large 


storage facilities were being constructed 
for gasoline. A village which had stood 
on this spot had been demolished and 
the natives packed off to shift for them- 
selves as best they could elsewhere. All 
other settlements on the island had .been 
evacuated. 

A sign of the importance attached to 
Realeibesan was the bridge a mile long 
which was being constructed from islet 
to islet across the lagoon to connect Ara- 
kabesan with the headquarters island, 
Koror. 

“Tf you should visit the Nanyo next 
year,” said the governor, knowing very 
well that that would never happen, “you 
may come by plane, land on Arakabesan, 
and ride in a motor car across the bridge 
to Madelai pier.” 

But the pretense that the entire. work 
was merely a civilian project was belied 
by the position of Arakabesan. The 
place’ for a commercial, airport would 
have been on Koror itself. There was 
plenty of space on the flat uplands. Then 
no bridge a mile long and costing some 
millions of yen would have been neces- 
sary. 

The peculiar virtue of Arakabesan was 
that it guarded one end of the naval base. 
It stands at the southern end of one of 


his panoramic view of the lagoon of Palau from’ Koror shows the hills of Babeldoab in the dis- 
tance. However, it reveals only a fragment of the sixty mile long lagoon the Japanese have guarded 
closely, At the right, oblivious of wars and war preparation, 


the two most magnificent fleet basins in 
all Micronesia. 

A companion island at the same end of 
the basin is Malakal. There too a major 
operation was being performed. Hills 
were being blasted to bits and roaring 
bulldozers were levelling the elevations, 
dumping the surplus material into the 
sea, thus substantially extending the area 
of the island. Reduced to a plain, it 
would make another good airdrome. 

Later I saw signs on the great island 
ot Babeldaob that further air facilities 
were in preparation. Babeldaob flanks 
the fleet basin. 

It was not until 1939 that regular com- 
mercial air service was established by the 
Japan Airways Company. Seaplanes of 
the company then flew twice a month to 
Palau, stopping at Saipan. But one plane 
twice a month would hardly require the 
extensive airdromes being built at great 
expense along two sides of the Palau 
base. 

On one of the Japanese ships, I had 
seen in the wheel house a Japanese navi- 
gation chart of the Palau waters and 
noticed with curiosity that while depths 
were given in all other places none were 
recorded in the large basin. I asked 
the captain about it. 


is one of the Palau natives. 


“We don’t need to know the soundings 
there,” he said. “Merchant ships don’t 
go there.” 

“You mean, it’s for warships?” 

The question was indiscreet and the 
captain flushed. “Certainly not. The 
League mandate forbids military use of 
the islands. We would not think of dis- 
obeying the League.” 

“Of course not,” I agreed piously. 
“Then why are no soundings given?” 

“Because,” replied the annoyed captain, 
“the lagoon is so shallow that it is closed 
to navigation.” 

But on an old German chart that I 
came upon in the missionary’s house, 
the depths in the great lagoon were 
plainly marked. Nowhere was the water 
too shallow for large ships. 

Palau comprises twenty-six principal 
islands and well over a hundred lesser 
ones. Adjacent to the shore is a fring- 
ing reef. Several miles out from shore 
is a barrier reef. It is a natural torpedo- 
proof breakwater protecting. anything 
that is behind it. Behind it lies a sixty- 
mile-long lagoon. What portions of this 
have been dredged we shall find out when 
we get there! But the part already suff- 
ciently deep for any naval use was the 
great basin ten miles long and up to three 
miles wide lying between the reef and 
Babeldaob, blocked at the north end by 
hills and at the south by fortified Ara- 
kabesan and Malakal. 

Naturally I wished to traverse this 
basin. Herr Siemer contrived a good 
excuse. Another German missionary, 
Hefr Fey, lived at the north end of 
Babeldaob. We would all go to visit him. 

At length, we won consent to go up 
the west coast through the basin. 

“But you will take no camera, please,” 
police officer Toyama warned. ‘‘And no 
pencil and paper. And no field glasses. 


And I will go with you.” 
He did. We were also accompanied by 


TOWARDS THE 
NEW ASIA 


Thousands of Japan- — 
ese colonists and — 
workers have poured 

into the islands of — 
Micronesia to build 

air bases, naval in- 

stallations and forti- — 
fications in defiance 
of the League of Na- 
tions. On this one 
ship there were two 
hundred immigrants. 


Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Hayashi. 

At dawn we came down to a pier near 
the Siemer home on Koror. The pier is 
a quarter mile long in order to span the 
fringing reef and has a lighthouse at the 
end, “for fishermen,” said Hayashi. But 
the pier did not end. until it had reached 
water seventeen meters deep. A vessel 
of that draught would be a most amazing 
fishing boat. 

Thence we passed westward through a 
channel called the Toagel Mid varying in 
depth from eleven to twenty-two meters, 
according to the German chart—which of 
course we did not take with us but con- 
sulted again upon return. This channel 
opened directly into the great fleet basin. 
There we turned north, following the 
shore of Babeldaob. (Variant spelling 
Babelthuap and Baberudaobu. | suppose 
there is no island in Micronesia that is 
not confusingly spelled in at least two 
and sometimes half a dozen different 
styles. ) 

There was no glimpse of a colorful 
coral floor here. The water beneath us 
was a deep sullen green. The consecu- 
tive soundings from south to north as 
noted on the chart were 18, 44, 20, 44, 
35, 48, and 20 meters. 


The barrier reef on our left protecting 
the basin against attack from the open sea 
was no slight wall. In some places it 
was ten miles wide. Behind us lay busy 
Arakabesan and Malakal, the boom of 
blasting coming to our ears over the 
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brisk sound of the motor in our boat. 

On our right was Babeldaob, the larg- 
est single island in all Micronesia with 
the exception of Ponape. It is twenty- 
seven miles long and eight miles in 
greatest width. It is picturesque and 
hilly but has no elevations much more 
than six hundred feet. Parts of it are 
heavily wooded with fine timber; but 
there are also open uplands suitable for 
pineapple, tapioca and airfields. The 
island was very sparsely inhabited. And 
yet I saw wide, straight, level roads 
starting from piers at the shore and run- 
ning back into the interior through coun- 
try where there was not a sign of life. 
What were they for? 

Sand beaches were few and very small. 
Most of the shore line had been taken 
over by a black tangle of mangroves. 

Near the northern end of the basin 
we came to its front door, a channel 
through the reef connecting the basin 
with the sea. This channel is five miles 
long and is called the Toagel Mlungui. 
Its depth averages twenty meters. At 
its sea end the bottom drops abruptly 
to a depth of 415 meters. 

On the shore of Babeldaob directly 
commanding the channel is a domed hill 
two hundred meters high up which a 
road wound to a low drumlike structure 
on the bare top. Toyama saw me scruti- 
nizing it. 

“A water tank,” he said. 

“But there are no villages,” I objected. 


“It’s for the town. If our water fails, 
reserves from here can be used.” 

I did not argue the point. The town 
is fifteen miles away and on another 
island, Koror. And the water is hardly 
likely to fail since Palau gets 265 rainy 
days in a year. Something more grim 
than water will come out of that “tank” 
if any enemy ship tries to enter the 
Toagel Mlungui. 

Here too is large Ngatpang Bay cutting 
deeply into Babeldaob and flanked by 
two hills 196 and 170 meters high—a 
perfect auxiliary harbor protected against 
fire from the open sea by its high shores. 

We landed at a pier well over a quar- 
ter-mile long. Such a pier would nor- 
mally be built to serve a large town. 
Walking to shore, we struck off along a 
fine smooth road which had been labori- 
ously cut and filled so as to be level. It 
was three cars wide .. . but there was not 
a car on Babeldaob. 

“Where does this road go?’ I asked. 

“Nowhere. Just up into the jungle five 
kilometers.” 

“Probably to some important village?” 

“No. There are only a few huts along 
the road.” 

“Theno...3. Way 

“There will be great development here. 
Colonists are coming from Japan. It is 
all part of the Five-Year Plan.” 

In Manchuria I had observed that Jap- 
anese colonists, like most pioneers, have 

(Continued on page 32) 
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The Moro vintas are light 
and speedy boats with 
brightly colored sails. 
The expert Sulu. Sea 
navigators carry on an 
active commerce be- 
tween the three hundred 
islands of the archipel- 
ago stretching between 
Borneo and Mindanao. 


THE MOROS OF MINDANAO and Sulu in the Southern Philippines 
want the United States to be victorious in the Pacific. They were a fierce 
and cruel race, and they hated the white man until this country gained 
control of the Philippine Islands. But almost from the start they liked 
the Americans because the latter showed that they did not intend to 
interfere with their customs or religion and in many ways let the natives 
know that they wanted the best possible relationship to exist between 
them. 

For centuries the Spanish had tried to force the Moros to accept 
Christianity, and so strongly did the Malays associate the military with 
the Christian religion that when they found that the Americans respected 
their faith, they decided that Americans were not Christian. Many 
Americans have won the confidence and loyal friendship of the Moro 
by familiarizing themselves with the Koran and discussing the book 
with him. 

Before America took the Philippines in 1898, bands of Moros fre- 
quently spread gayly-colored square sails of varied pattern to catch the 
warm breezes and started their vintas northward over the quiet, trans- 
parent waters surrounding Mindanao on devastating raids against the 


OUR FRIENDS 


IN THE 


SULU SEA 


by Richard E. Craiglow 
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Filipinos. Dressed in their red jackets, 
some with gold buttons, and wearing their 
red turbans and tight-fitting striped silk 
trousers, they fingered the krises or ser- 
pentine daggers hanging from the sashes 
they wore about their waists. They wel- 
comed any opportunity to satisfy their 
sadistic and blood-thirsty natures and 
talked and laughed showing their teeth 
blackened from chewing betel nuts. As 
they approached the town they planned 
to plunder, they could see signals from 
watch towers near the shore warning the 
inhabitants of their appearance. 

The Moros landed their sail boats on 
the clean white beach and ran through 
the streets of the settlement shouting and 
waving their weapons. When they had 
murdered many of the Filipino men by 
slashing their knives diagonally through 
the shoulders and chests of their victims 
thus severing heads from bodies, they 
looted homes and carried off women and 
children who became their slaves. 

The Moro people are Malayans whose 
ancestors came to the Philippines about 
1300. When, in 1570, Legaspi, a Spanish 
colonizer, sailed into Manila Bay and 
trove the Moros southward into Min- 
danao and the Sulu Archipelago, a long, 
bloody and useless struggle began which 
continued for three hundred years. The 
Moros plundered villages and murdered 
and enslaved men and women until at 
one time there was so much poverty as 
the result of their ravaging that the Span- 
ish government had to refrain from forc- 
ing tribute from the islands. The inhabi- 
tants of Manila constructed a wall around 
their city to protect themselves from the 
pirates while the Moros built many forts 
and frequently during attacks went un- 
derground into tunnels which sometimes 
extended for great lengths. Here they 
stored their food supply and ammunition. 

The Spaniards called the pirates Moros 
after the Moors who had invaded Spain 
and associated with them all the hatred 
they had held for the Moors. But the 
Moros who are Mohammedan don’t like 
their name and prefer that others call 
them Moslems. 

These were the Moros as the Amer- 
icans found them when they occupied the 
Philippine Islands. 

In 1899 the Sultan of Sulu, leader of 
one of the largest groups of Moros, 
signed a treaty with the Americans which 
recognized American supervision of Sulu 
territory. According to the agreement the 
Sulus promised to suppress slavery and 
piracy, and in turn the United States gov- 
ernment assured them that it would not 
interfere with Moro customs and religion. 

Although the Moros had always had 
slaves as servants and laborers, the ques- 
tion of slavery was not as great a prob- 
lem as one might expect. Some of their 
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slaves they had captured in war, some 
had been born in slavery, while others 
had sold themselves into vassalage for in- 
debtedness. They always had the right 
to buy their freedom ; but many preferred 
to remain in bondage since they lived 
well, worked only when they chose to do 
so, ate of the same food, and wore the 
same kind of clothing as did their mas- 
ters. Socially they were the equal of their 
owners. 

For a time relations between the Amer- 
icans and the Malays were satisfactory 
until the question of taxation developed. 
Since year after year the Moros were 
ignorantly destroying forests and rubber 
plants, the Philippine Commission, the 
governmental body created by the Amer- 
icans for the supervision of the islands, 
determined to check this wanton exploita- 
tion. Instead of tapping the trees to get 
the rubber, the natives cut them down. 
As the quality of rubber coming from a 
tapped tree is better than that of a de- 
stroyed plant, the American officials de- 
cided to place a prohibitive tax on rubber 
from the latter. The Moros had always 
rebelled against taxation; and when in 
1885 a Spanish governor tried taxing 
them, they murdered him and destroyed 
the town in which he lived. Once more 
there was a conflict which was not to con- 
tinue for any great length of time but 
nevertheless did not pass without the 
shedding of blood. 

For centuries the Moros had been self- 
sufficient and had learned little about the 
outside world: The Oriental mind doesn’t 
like change, and there was no desire for 
improvement. One indication of their at- 
titude and state of mind with regard to 
education was that in 1904 only eight per 
cent of the population was literate. Few 
knew their own ages, and they determined 
distances by the time it took to boil a 
certain number of pots of rice while a 
traveler was going between two points. 

Christian missionaries who came to the 
Moro country soon discovered that the 
Moros like children and won the respect 
of many of the natives by giving special 
attention to the welfare of the young 
people. Their policy was to find every 
way to bring the natives happiness and 
better living conditions. They devoted 
much of their time to educating against 
the habit of chewing betel nuts and taught 
methods of sanitation. One of their first 
acts was to open a dispensary for combat- 
ting beriberi, malaria, tuberculosis, dysen- 
tery and various skin diseases which 
were rife; and in 1913 some Americans 
provided the means for constructing a 
hospital. But the Moros were suspicious 
and afraid of the assistance offered them, 
and it was some time before officials and 
medical men succeeded in breaking down 
the barrier of ignorance. 


The first teachers in the schools were 
Mohammedan ; but it was not long before 
Christian Filipino teachers, most of them 
poorly trained for their jobs, were seek- 
ing positions in the schools of Mindanao 
and the Sulu Archipelago. The Moros 
thought the education of girls foolish and 
opposed their entrance into the schools. 
But in spite of this Moro women began 
to demand education and equal rights 
with men and entered the schools on their 
own volition. 

In 1903 laws were passed establishing 
a public school system, and by December 
of the same year three hundred and sixty- 
nine school buildings had been con- 
structed followed by three hundred and 
ninety-five more between January and 
July 1904. In the same year came the 
introduction of the Moro Exchange 
which awakened a commercial spirit and 
helped bring about peace and unity among 
the Moros. More than any other institu- 
tion it brought them together, taught them 
to know and understand each other, and 
thus destroyed many animosities. They 
showed much talent for handicraft, and 
the system provided them with a means 
of exchange for their products. Enslav- 
ing for indebtedness had to a great ex- 
tent destroyed ambition, but the Ex- 
change helped build morale and bring 
about their regeneration. The first Ex- 
change buildings were at Zamboanga, and 
the number of Exchanges soon increased 
to thirty-two. 

Motivated by a desire for gain they 
turned to hard work; and, urged on by 
a love for money, which is a dominant 
Moro trait, they became an industrious 
people. As a result of American occupa- 
tion some have become wealthy. The cre- 
ation of a military police consisting of 
Moros also had its civilizing influence 
since it improved their characters by of- 
fering them an opportunity to assume 
responsibility and increase their self- 
respect. 

In 1913 the United States gave full 
control of the government of the Philip- 
pine Islands to the Filipinos. In the same 
year many Filipino lawyers, politicians, 
soldiers and teachers started on a migra- 
tion southward. An effort was made to 
bring about unity, and a system of inter- 


- nal revenue was introduced providing for 


the construction of roads, hospitals and 
hundreds of schools. 

The Moros have never wanted inde- 
pendence, and their leaders urged Amer- 
ican capital to develop the rubber, gold, 
timber and other resources of their land 
and said their people had not received the 
degree of education necessary to prepare 
them for self-government. Several times 
groups of Moros signed petitions to unite 
with the United States. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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The white cap worn by the tall citizen who is 
walking along this street in Jolo indicates that 
he has made the pilgrimage to distant Mecca. 
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Feuno Jacobs 


The Moros are a proud and fierce people who 
could not be subdued until their religious free- 
dom was guaranteed. 
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1 
The dances and ceremonials of the Moros are 
f similar to those of Malaya. 


“ENGLAND? CHANGED? | suppose 
it has. Things have sort of crept up on 
us. Up to Dunkirk we were only pad- 
dling in a war. Then, suddenly we were 
gulping water and swimming for our 
lives. You change quickly then. You 
accept changes which would have caused 
a revolution before.” 

It was a fine autumn day and October 
was shaking her red hair amongst the 
leaves, and the jeep buzzed along the 
road which led to Taunton at a speed 
which was purely American. 

Johnny clutched his forage cap with 
one hand, and a hood strut with the other. 
I made involved calculations concerning 
the speed a jeep might attain on corners 
without capsizing. The top-sergeant from 
Texas and the corporal from New Jersey 
plied us with questions and were mildly 
unconcerned, 

You see Johnny and I had ten days 
leave and were spending it hitch-hiking 
through Devon and Cornwall. We had 
just left Bridgewater, bound southwards 
when the jeep slid alongside and a purely 
American voice said, “Going our way 
fellers?” 
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We appreciated that. It was spontane- 
ous. This, we felt, was the sort of thing 
that did more for international relations 
than a whole heap of conferences. So 
we piled in and away we went talking of 
this and that and when the war would 
end and what they thought of England. 

It was the top-sergeant who swiveled 
the conversation to the focussing point. 
He revealed that only the night before he 
had met a little boy who had been born 
in the autumn of 1939; which in itself 
perhaps is not a very alarming happening 
—not a very extraordinary sort of thing. 

But when we considered that the tiny 
four year old had never seen a brightly lit 
street, or a seashore that wasn’t full of 
barbed wire, or a sky that wasn’t full of 
barrage balloons, or a town that wasn’t 
full of uniformed men; who had never 
even seen, let alone tasted, a banana or a 
grapefruit, who had never known a time 
when candy wasn’t rationed. Well, that 
was something to think about. 

The top-sergeant, using a bit of R.A.F. 
slang, said it had “shaken him rigid.” 
And he added quietly, “I guess, old 
England must have changed considerably 


BRINGING IN THE HARVEST 


Fifty thousand land girls help to cultivate England’s 


farms. 
new acres have been put under cultivation. 


during the past four years of war? 

There was a short silence. Then 
Johnny said, “Remember when they first 
started rationing, remember the first 
blitz, remember Stan and Reynolds and 
Jim?” 

Stan had stayed at Dunkirk—under the 
sand ; Reynolds had disappeared at Singa- 
pore; Jim had got his in the first thou- 
sand bomber raid over Berlin. 

Friends go. That changes things. That 


carves holes as deep as bomb craters. Yes, - 


we'd changed. We'd changed all right. 

Today we gladly accept things which 
would have caused a general strike four 
years ago. We live with ration books 


Since the war between four and five million 


‘ 


~ ENGLAND— 


NIGHT WATCH IN LONDON 


The head of one of London’s publishing houses joins 
the members of his staff at night as one of the 
capital’s fire watchers. 


At the right is Saint Paul’s 
Cathedral, 


and coupons and black-outs and _ short- 
ages. We haven’t seen an orange or a 
banana or a tin of pineapple, since the 
day before Noah. They used to auction 
lonely oranges and bananas at Red Cross 
sales and get well over a hundred dollars 
for them. (Now that North Africa is 
in Allied hands we are beginning to hear 
about oranges again.) 

We've learned a smattering of Polish, 
Dutch, and Czech; we've learned the 
meaning of pitchin’ woo, and the jitter- 
bugs whirl in most of our dancehalls. 
We've heard death with its high soprano 
screech come whistling out of the sky. 
We've been tempered with fire and irri- 


by Alan Burgess 


tated with fire-watching, and appalled 


with official forms; we can’t remember 
what the sight of a lighted window 
looks like; we hoard our old bones and 
scraps of paper as if they were old gold. 
We save our money because there is 
nothing much to spend it on, and a high 
purchase tax dissuades you from invest- 
ing on what there is anyway. We have 
to get priority forms for things like alarm 
clocks and furniture and rubber boots; 
wrist-watches, fountain pens, tennis balls 
have been non-existent for years; the 
supply of cosmetics and razor blades is 
very limited. 

Car parks have lost their meaning; 
there are almost no cars. And those that 
do clank along our roads at rare intervals 
are all pre-39 models. A man I know 


\iter Four Years of War 


Photographs courtesy of the British Information Service 


who works at an important power plant 
gets six gallons of gasoline a month for 
his car. If he lived within an hour’s 
journey by bus or train he wouldn’t get 
any at all. It allows him to make one re- 
turn journey a day; if he is caught devi- 
ating from his route he is liable to a fine 
of five hundred dollars for wasting 
petrol. Buses, trains, trams, have all 
been cut. If you take a holiday now- 
adays you stay at home and dig for vic- 
tory. 

Our daily papers consist of one closely 
printed sheet folded in half; our maga- 
zines are thin and pocket-size; on the 
most meagre incomes we're paying fifty 
cents on the dollar,.and something like 
ninety-nine cents on the larger ones. 

We get sixty coupons every fourteen 
months with which to buy clothes: a 
gent’s suit snaffles twenty-six, a ladies’ 
suit eighteen; vests, pants, and under- 
clothes vary between five and ten per 
article; ladies’ shoes seven, a _ frock 
eleven, stockings two; no one except sail- 
ors’ wives have seen silk stockings for 
three years. We are shabby. But most 
of us are in the forces so what the hell? 
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Men and women, boys and girls, from 
the sixteen year olds to the fifties, we are 
marshalled, registered, directed. We are 
fighting a total war. We live in an armed 
camp. We compare ourselves with the 
Russian people and know we are well 
off. 

Changed? Spiritually, mentally, phys- 
ically, we've changed. The relics of 
social barriers which existed before the 
war were helped on their way to oblit- 
eration by the blitzes and the evacuees. 
Our cities are scarred. Our children 
have been scattered all over England, all 
over the world; many of them have re- 
turned with new faces, with new voices, 
with new ideas. 

We said to our Yankee pals, ‘Well, 
what d’you think of England? D’you like 
it or don’t you? Be honest. Don’t mind 
use 

Well, it was small—very small, that 
was the first thing. The roads, the 
towns, the factories seemed almost micro- 
scopic. They did not think much of our 
beer but they liked Scotch whisky when 
they could get it. In some parts of the 
country they might just as well have 
been in Timbuktu for all they under- 
stood of the dialect. We said that was 
all right; that went for us too. They 
were impressed by names, by age. They 
had been to London, and walked across 
London Bridge, and visited Westminster 
Abbey, and the tower of London; the 
pageantry and the tradition impressed 
them far more than it had us. They 
liked London. All the Yanks like Lon- 
don. They missed pies with a two inch 
layer of butterscotch on top, and the 
lights and the shiny automobiles. We 
said, “Who didn’t?” 

As we skimmed down the road to Taun- 
ton a landgirl in her bright green jersey 
and corduroy breeches waved to us from 
the seat of her tractor; a little farther 
along we passed a postwoman in her 
navy-blue red-piped uniform trudging 
off on her rounds; and as we entered the 


ce 


town a bus conductress smiled at us from 
the footstep of her rumbling vehicle. 

“They’re doing a swell job, your girls,” 
said the top-sergeant. We said, “Are 
they?” And when we added it up we 
had to agree with him. 

There are few women in England not 
doing a job of work today. Up to thirty- 
one they are liable to be conscripted into 
the armed forces if they are not engaged 
upon work of national importance. Over 
thirty-one and up to fifty—unless they 
have young children—they are directed 
into either full or part-time work. 

In the factories a high percentage of 
the workers are women—in some as high 
as eighty per cent. They have crashed 
their way into the most powerful engi- 
neering union in England, the A.E.U. In 
many other unions, after trial periods, 
they are receiving equal pay for equal 
work. They work in foundries, in mills, 
in warehouses; they are welders and elec- 
trician’s mates, platelayer’s mates, fitter’s 
mates; they operate power hacksaws, 
and drive cranes; they are ship-builders, 
cold sawyers, hot straighteners . . . they 
are wonderful. 

We take off our hats to them. We 
take off our tin bowlers respectfully, and 
stand a little awed by the intensity of their 
effort. They work long hours; they peel 
potatoes and scrub floors; they drudge. 
They drive ambulances; they look after 
the wounded and the sick. And when 
we suggest that they’re doing a good job 
of work, they look up and smile and say, 
“Think of the poor Russian women.” 
Personally I can think of them, and still 
feel a little private pride. I think Flor- 
ence Nightingale would have felt the 
same way too. 

In Exeter we downed a pint of ale at 
the Ship Inn, a sawdust floored, black- 
ened beamed pub which provided Francis 
Drake with many a pint of approxi- 
mately the same stuff; which rang with 
gossip about some ship called the May- 
flower filled with a crazy cargo of people 
off to America on some _ harebrained 
scheme; which had heard the names of 
Nelson and Raleigh, Hawkins and Gren- 
ville, Sydney and Beatty echoing round 
its walls. The blackened beams and 
mellow brickwork are echoing now—but 
with many strange languages and dialects. 
Czech airmen, Canadian sappers, French 
sailors, British commandoes, American 
doughboys. Voices from New Zealand, 
Australia, South Africa, Stepney, York- 
shire and the Fiji Isles; voices from 
Kansas and Texas, California and New 
England. The talk is of war. The 
rafters understand that sort of talk. They 
have heard it for five hundred years. 

Over here the Yanks are popular; they 
are so popular that at Christmas every 


HYDE PARK IN WAR TIME 


London’s most famous park does its bit to 
produce the food England needs so desperately. 
The Albert Memorial is seen in the background 


American soldier who wanted to spend 
Christmas Day in an English home was 
over-subscribed for six times. That’s 
the name—Yank. Not American. Not 
doughboys. Yank. It has a good honest 
ring. 

Their arrival in England has helped to 
annihilate. the conception—in spite of 
movies and magazines—of the Yank as a 
noisy, boisterous, gum-chewing, _ hell- 
raiser. And I'll tell you something. 
English folks expect a good deal of an 
American. They expect’ him to be polite, 
and good-mannered, and well-informed. 
Don’t ask me why. But there is a tacit 
compliment in their expectations. 

We had our beer and went to see Ex- | 
eter cathedral. It is a quiet grey place, 
full of the evidence of man’s pride and 
toil and care throughout the centuries; a 
quiet, grey place encrusted, stained, and 
buttressed with the blood and pain and 
tradition which is history. 

Practically every window in the build- 
ing had been blown out; one great nave 
was smashed. It was blasted by the Hun 
on his Baedeker raids. Canterbury, 
York, Winchester, Exeter, Bath—they all 
suffered; towns whose military impor- 
tance 1s microscopic; yet names that are 
built in England like stones in a wall. 
But every bomb dropped on them carried 
a moral on its casing. Possibly the Ger- 
mans are still unable to realise that? 

We said goodbye to the Yanks in Ex- 
eter. We went south by way of the bleak 
Cornish coast through Tintagel and Per- 
ranporth, along the granite-shod heel of 
England where the grey cliffs fall sheerly 
into the Atlantic, and where the sea 
comes hissing and roaring into caves and 
coves of the old time smugglers and 
pirates and wreckers. 

But we were rarely quite alone, for 
always within hearing was the drone of 
a plane, and sometimes the snarl of a 
fighter patrol on its way into trouble over 
the French coast. And often a gun-pit 
with the long arrogant snouts of the ack- 
ack guns nosing the air. And all round 
were the ploughed fields, and fields yel- 
low with corn stubble, and the golden 
haystacks. 

When war came to England the agri- 
cultural laborer along with the merchant 
seamen and coal miners were the forgot- 
ten men. Farmhouses were decaying, 
cottages falling into disuse for lack of re- 
pair; ditches, fields, and hedges neglected 
and overgrown. The country was a 
place where the business man went to 
shoot and fish on rambling estates ; hikers 
found plenty of lonely places to explore; 
one retired to the country, one spent a 
pleasant holiday there. It was moribund. 

Today it is alive and virile. Already 
between four and five million new acres 


British ‘‘gun girls’? serve with anti-aircraft squads. They oper- 


A veteran of the 


Gallipoli now works at warden’s post with the A.R.P. 
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ate the instruments that contro! the guns, 


have been ploughed, with another million 


being turned over this year. Today 
England produces two thirds of her own 
food supply. For a country “‘never more 
than six ‘weeks off starvation,” this is 
quite an event. Instead of forty thou- 
sand tractors—her pre-war total—now 
she uses a hundred and twenty thousand, 
and is the most highly mechanized agri- 
cultural country in the world. Fifty 
thousand landgirls have helped to take 


the place of the farm laborers serving in 
the forces; a voluntary army of seven 
thousand picked farmers serve on local 
district committees, and every farm in the 
country has been visited, and advised 
what to do and how to do it. 

And actually it is in the industrial life 
of England, as well as the agricultural, 
that some of the most sweeping changes 
have been made. The merchant seaman, 
the agricultural worker, the coal miner 


The proprietor of the pub on Holy Island also serves as second 


engineer on a life boat. 


have been recognized at last as integral 
and essential cogs in the civilized ma- 
chine, and entitled as such to good wages 
and employment, and regular employ- 
ment. 

At the outbreak of war the merchant 
seaman with three years service was 
earning nine pounds ten shillings a month 
—about thirty-eight dollars. His em- 
ployment finished at the end of a voyage 
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last war who served with the Anzacs at 


This gunners mate operates one of the twin 
anti-aircraft machine guns. 
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A mosquito is an appropriate symbol on this 
PT boat insignia. 


IT WAS NIGHT in Subic Bay. Secure in the 
knowledge that the Bay was heavily guarded 
against possible attack by American warships, a 
Japanese cruiser lay at anchor, sending murder- 
ous fire into Bataan with the six-inch guns. She 
didn’t even pay much attention when the Jap 
shore batteries opened fire at some unidentified 
object in the Bay. Only when she detected a 
small boat a few hundred yards away did she 
turn on her searchlights and flash a routine 
dot-dash challenge. 

The little boat did not answer the cruiser with 
code. Instead she answered with the sudden 
roar of three Packard engines leaping to life. 
She also answered by sending two American 
torpedoes into the side of the cruiser. Thus did 
a tiny PT—known formally as a motor torpedo 
boat—strike the first offensive blow for the 
United States in World War II. As the sinking 
cruiser flamed in the background, the Japs opened 
up with everything they had, but amid the hail of 
shells and machine-gun bullets the mosquito boat 
streaked out of the Bay unscathed. 

This and the other heroic exploits of Motor 
Torpedo Boat Squadron Three in the Philippines 
are well known to everyone who has read a news- 
paper. The triumphs of British torpedo boat 
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A PT boat can spin around on a dime. Here 
one swerves to elude a diving plane. 


by Martin Sheridan 
With photographs by the author 


groups in the English Channel are history. In short, 
these speedy little craft have emerged as sensational 
weapons of modern warfare, tremendous in their , 
potentialities. 

Torpedo boats are not new. They have simply 
come into their own at long last, due to recent radical 
improvements in design and performance. The 
motive for their first development in 1875 can be 
traced to the invention of the self-propelled torpedo 
fifteen years before. 

Although torpedoes have often been described as 
artillery shells that take themselves to their destina- 
tions, they were actually outgrowths not of shells 
but of what we now call mines. The first torpedoes 
were stationary or floating explosive charges. When 
the Whitehead automotive torpedo was invented, 
Navy men looked about for means of launching the 
tin fish sufficiently close to the enemy to do it 
damage. 

The submarine was considered, but discarded due 
to the tragic end of several submarine attempts in 
the Civil War. In 1875, however, a boat designed 
primarily for torpedo attack was introduced into the 
British Navy. Long before the close of the century, 
the torpedo boat had become an important part of 
every navy in the world, together with counter- 
weapons such as the quick-fire gun and the torpedo- 
boat destroyer. 

The invention and development of the internal 
combustion engine was responsible forthe revival 
of interest in torpedo boats in World War I. Credit 
for developing the forerunner. of the modern PT 
goes to the Italians, whose MAS scored successes 
against the Austrians. Britain perfected its famous 
ML’s. The German counterparts were the PMB’s. 

Although these World War boats were short on 
speed and weak in armament, they were sufficiently 
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BANCE ON THE HIGH SEA 


Leaving commando ~ 


PT’s TAKE THE LEAP 


Flanked by PT boats a N 
aircraft carrier moves out 
sea. The speed with which 
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successful to preserve the interest of all 
the navies during the peace that followed. 
None other than General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur began to advocate in 1937 a new 


motor torpedo boat to bolster the defenses” 


of the Philippines. 

General MacArthur and Admiral 
Leahy, now Chief of Staff for the Presi- 
dent, presented their case to the Navy, 
which approved a $15,000,000 appropria- 
tion from Congress to develop a suitable 
craft. It wasn’t until war broke out in 
Europe in 1939 that the first of the mod- 
ern PT’s proved their potentialities in 
trial runs. 

The PT is not impressive looking and 
resembles the speedboats that used to 
scoot around seashore resorts in peace- 
time. But the resemblance is purely 
superficial. The PT’s pack considerable 
power. Although they are built sturdily 
to withstand the pounding of heavy seas 
at terrific speeds, they haven’t an ounce 
of protective armor. The planking 
around the machine-gun mounts is 3- 
inch plywood! Compared with the steel 
Goliaths against which they must battle, 
the PT’s are frail and vulnerable egg- 
shells scooting over the sea like water 
beetles. 

The fantastic exploits of the Elco PT’s 
in the Pacific were repeated to some 
extent in the Mediterranean and the Eng- 
lish Channel. One of the most amusing 
lines to be written about these little 
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stingers is the Jap report to Tokyo from 
Corregidor: “The Americans have a new 
weapon—a monster that roars, flaps its 
wings and fires torpedoes in all direc- 
tions.”” Our own Rear Admiral H. L. 
Brinser has called the PT “the best 
offensive weapon of the Navy.” 

The full story of the PT’s part in 
winning World War II is yet to be 
written. But judging from the first chap- 
ters, the finished history will be magnifi- 
cent. One thing is apparent: the term 
“mosquito boats” is a misnomer. PT’s 
are more like angry hornets—mighty like 
midgets of vengeance that pack the 
biggest punch for their size of anything 
afloat. 

The first thing I did after landing from 
a trip at sea aboard the Navy’s hard- 
hitting motor torpedo boat—better known 
as the PT—was to buy a War Bond. 
That’s how impressed I was with these 
little craft and their rugged crews. They 
are concentrated engines of destruction to 
planes and enemy warships, although de- 
signed primarily as torpedo boats. Never- 
theless, these wooden-hulled stingers have 
done destroyer and cruiser duty. They 
have sunk submarines, destroyers and 
cruisers, scored hits on battleships and 
tangled with every type of enemy craft. 
The Japs have never captured one and 
all its secret features are—secret. 

All the officers are young college men. 
Many All-American athletes are listed 


among the officer personnel because they 
can dish it out and they can take it. And, 
man, can they take it! It’s not child’s 
play to keep steady footing on a swiftly 
moving torpedo boat bouncing over ocean 
swells. I learned that. There isn’t any 
deck railing and only a few hand-holds. 
You just brace your legs, dig in with 
your feet and hope that you stay aboard 
as the bucking bronc tears through an- 
other PT’s wake. 

The dark clouds looked ominous as I 
boarded the boat at 8 A.M. As the last 
bugle notes of salute faded into the dis- 
tance, a_ seaman unfolded the colors at 
the stern. At a pre-arranged time, lines 
were cast off and we headed slowly down 
the bay. We were only one of several 
PT’s sailing for maneuvers in the 
Atlantic. 

The lead boat set the pace and the rest 
followed in each other’s wake. Once 
past the submarine nets, the skipper 
pushed the throttle ahead. What hap- 
pened is similar to what happens when 
you push the gas throttle to the floor in a 
high-powered automobile using high-test 
gasoline. 

The bow rose several feet into the air, 
giving you the impression that the boat 
could fly if it only had wings. Under the 
surge of power, we cut neatly through 
the water, throwing up a heavy wake and 
spray in the face of the next PT. 

It’s easy to understand why the PT 
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GETTING UNDER WAY 


One of the most sensational weapons of modern war- 
fare, the PT boat is scarcely more impressive in appear- 
ance than the motor boats that ‘used to run in and out 
of our summer resort harbors in peace time. The PT 
boat is only eighty-one feet long and carries a crew 
of only two officers and nine enlisted men. 


skippers and crews must be excellent 
physical specimens. The commanding 
officer stands at the controls behind a 
low windshield. In dirty weather, rain 
or snow, he stands unprotected from the 
elements, handling the controls and 
navigating, 

Two torpedoes and a depth charge 
were fired. The weather cleared and 
Navy bombing planes from a nearby base 
flew out to simulate dive-bombing attacks 
on the PT’s, zooming within fifty feet of 
us and pulling out in steep climbs. Later, 
another plane pulling a sleeve target gave 
the crews gunnery practise. 

The Navy’s PT boat program was be- 
gun in 1939 when a design competition 
for a motor torpedo boat was held for 
civilian architects. Two classes of de- 
signs were sought: one for a fifty-six- 
foot craft, the other for a larger eighty- 
footer. 

“We experimented with eight designs 
from the contest,” explained Lieutenant 
Commander H. S. Parker, Jr., executive 
officer at the Motor Torpedo Boat 
Squadrons Training Center at Melville, 
Rhode Island, the only school in the 
country for PT boat officers and enlisted 
men. ‘Two squadrons finally were 
formed in the fall of 1940 with crews 
chosen from destroyers and other small 
craft.” 

Three additional PT squadrons were 
commissioned in the fleet by the sum- 
mer of 1941, Lieutenant Commander 
John D Bulkeley, then Lieutenant, taking 
six boats to the Philippines. One squadron 
was sent to Pearl Harbor under the com- 
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mand of Lieutenant Specht, now Com- 
mander Specht, and until recently com- 
manding officer at Melville. 

Meanwhile, a training center was built 
in Rhode Island, beginning with a mud- 
hole. Land was filled in. Pre-fabricated 
metal Quonset Huts were set up for bar- 
racks, classrooms and offices. The first 
class was enrolled in March, 1941, while 
the center still was in a state of semi- 
completion, a condition that prompted 
nicknaming the thick mud-covered roads 
“Little Burma.” 

PT boats made the headlines for the 
first time when they evacuated General 
Douglas MacArthur, members of his staff 
and other officers from the Philippines in 
a daring dash to Australia through the 
Jap patrols. Many stories of the craft in 
heroic actions have caused considerable 
glamour to be attached to the crews. 
They vigorously disclaim this description. 

“Every man in the PT branch is a 
volunteer,” Commander Parker disclosed, 
“and every job has at least five or six 
applicants. Some men are transferred 
from the fleet for training with us, but 
the majority of the officers and enlisted 
men here have been hand-picked by spe- 
cial procurement officers. That’s one 
reason why the number of wash-outs is 
almost negligible.” 

Officer possibilities are examined at the 
several universities with midshipman 
schools, while enlisted men are procured 
from specialists’ schools. After gradua- 
tion, those chosen go to the Fargo Build- 
ing in South Boston, then to Melville for 
intensive training lasting two to three 


A DEPTH CHARGE EXPLODES 


The PT’s most deadly weapons are the four torpedoes which it carries. 
In addition it has two anti-aircraft guns, a twenty millimeter gun forward, 
depth charges, small arms and smoke screen devices. 


months. Officers are graduated in eight 
and one-half weeks. 

Since the crews are so small—only two 
officers and nine enlisted men on a PT 
boat—each man is trained to do the other 
fellow’s work. For example, you'll find 
that the cook is a good gunner, navigator 
and engineer, while the communications 
man can handle a gun and cook. 

Three separate courses are offered in 
all the subjects taught at Melville. The 
“A” course includes the complete instruc- 
tions, while the ““B” and “C” courses are 
shorter versions. Lieutenant Commander 
T. R. Stansbury, senior instructor, ex- 
plains that he tries to avoid theory as 
much as possible and concentrates in 
practical training for the men. He added 
that physical training is an important part 


of the curriculum. 


“Our men need strong legs in addition 
to strong stomachs,’ Commander Stans- 
bury said, “The program calls for 
setting up exercises, a mile run and a 
trip around a gruelling obstacle course.” 

Practically everyone becomes seasick 
on his first trip. Some men continue to 
become victims of mal de mer even after 
many months’ experience. The boats roll 
very little because of their beam, but they 
pitch considerably in heavy weather. 

PT boats are offensive craft primarily. 
The latest type carry four torpedoes, two 
twin machine guns and a 20 MM. gun 
forward, depth charges, small arms and 
smoke screen devices. Their speed is 
approximately the same as the earlier 
type boats which reached seventy-two 
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BETWEEN CLASSES 


Among the students of the 
Pedagogical Institute of the 
City of Fergana are girls whose 
mothers wore heavy horsehair 
veils and Were forbidden all 
contact with the outside world. 
Courses in every subject from 
literature to medicine are now 
open to women. 


THE UZBEK 
REPUBLIC OF 
CENTRAL ASIA 


On this and the two following pages are pictures of one 
of the least known republics comprising the Soviet Union. 
Uzbekistan, which borders Afghanistan, is far from 
the battlefront, but it is contributing invaluable supplies 
to the Soviet armies. Next month Albert Parry will 
describe the Ukrainian Republic where the fiercest fight- 
ing of the war is now taking place—Editorial Note. 


BUILDING A CANAL 


Uzbek trumpeters celebrate the 
completion of a new canal with 
stirring national music. Most 
of the country must be artifi- 
cially irrigated, but given suf- 
ficient water the land is amaz- 
ingly productive. 


ON FEBRUARY I, Premier Molotov 
announced that the sixteen republics com- 
posing the Soviet Union may now raise 
their own armies and pursue their own 
foreign policies. In diplomatic circles 
the announcement caused a sensation; to 
most other people it merely brought be- 
wilderment. Isn’t “Russia” one country 
and are not the “Russians” one people? 
Isn’t the Russian the man our cartoon- 
ists pictureas Ivan? Aren’t the Russians 
symbolized by the mustachioed figure of 
Stalin ? 

The answer to all these questions is, of 
course, No. The Soviet Union is made 
of the most variegated patchwork of na- 
tions to be found in any part of the 


world. In addition to the Great Rus- 
sians who make up about half of the 
population there are more than 150 other 
races including such diverse peoples as 
Oiroits, Tartars, Armenians, Jews, Kaz- 
aks and Georgians. That these people, 
after centuries of mutual hatred, are now 
able to live and work together amicably is 
one of the supreme achievements of the 
Soviet government. The Soviet Union 
has many bitter critics, but they have no 
valid reasons for criticizing its enlightened 
treatment of racial problems. 

This fact helps to explain the existence 
of the various Republics which constitute 
the Soviet Union and which are based 
so far as possible on linguistic and cul- 


MODERN TASHKENT 


Tashkent dates back to the 
seventh century, Today it is 
the capital of Uzbekistan 
and it now has many new 
factories for agricultural 
machinery, textiles, foot- 
wear and other products 
needed by the Central Asian 
Republics. Near Tashkent 
are some of the most pro- 
ductive cotton fields in 
Uzbekistan. 
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tural differences. Within each Republic 
there are smaller linguistic groups. Such 
is the case with Uzbekistan, the Central 
Asian republic of the Soviet Union which 
in addition to the majority population of 
Uzbeks includes Kazaks, Turkomen, 
Kirghiz and others. 

The land of the Uzbeks has had a long 
and dramatic history. In the fourth cen- 
tury the conquering armies of Alexander 
the Great came there, and the ruins of 
Graeco-Bactrian buildings with their 
enameled tiles are now being studied by 
archeologists. The land has felt the 
power of Arab invaders, and it has seen 
Samarkand grow to be a mighty city and 
a center of Arabic learning and culture. 


ON A COLLECTIVE FARM 


The Uzbeks are justly proud 
of their collective farms 
many of which now have 
modern brick houses and 
club houses in which the 
fruit growers and cotton 
planters gather to read 
newspapers in their native 
language, discuss agricul- 
tural problems, sing songs 
and listen to native music. 
These farmers are playing a. 
record of one of the speeches 
of Premier Molotov. 
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Camera Clix 
THE TOMB OF TAMERLANE 


When the great Tamerlane, leader of the Golden 

Horde, died his body was ‘‘embalmed with musk 

and rose, wrapped in linen, laid in an ebony cof- 

fin and sent to Samarkand where it was buried’. 

The ruins of his tomb with its beautiful colored 
tiles still stand. 
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OLD BOKHARA 


Before the revolution Bokhara had 364 mosques. 

The shadow that falls across this square is cast 

by the minaret of Mashit-i-Kalan. This is called 

the tower of death because criminals were hurled 
from it during the days of the Emirs. 
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In addition to the Uzbeks, who compose about three quarters 

of the population, Uzbekistan has such diverse nationalities as 

Tadzhiks, Kirghiz, Arabs and Kazaks, the tribe to which this 
fellow belongs. 


Across the plains of Uzbekistan swept the 
savage hordes of Genghis Khan. There- 
after Tamerlane and his successors built 
the mosques and tombs that still remain 
as a testimony to the skill of their cre- 
ators. Magnificent cities sprang up— 
Tashkent, Bokhara, Ferghana, Andijan 
and others—and since the country was 
crossed by the main caravan routes of 
Central Asia its markets were prosper- 
ous, but as time passed the wealth of the 
cities declined and Russia captured the 
land of the Uzbeks in 1873. In 1917 the 
country was drawn into the orbit of the 
Russian Revolution and since 1920 Uz- 
bekistan has been part of the Soviet 
Union. 

When the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Re- 
public was established the country was in 
a state of hopeless poverty and ignorance. 
The new regime inherited the results of 
centuries of bad administration. The 
people were intensely superstitious and 
they were the constant victims of un- 
scrupulous Moslem fanatics. Women 
possessed no rights, and when _ they 
moved about the streets their faces were 
covered by thick veils of horsehair which 
reached to their knees. Silk cultivation, 
cotton growing and other agricultural 
activities were carried on in the most 
primitive manner. 

The last quarter of a century has seen 
remarkable changes in this ancient land 
of Central Asia, especially in agriculture 
which is the most important activity. 
This irrigated, semi-desert region has 
been famous for its crops for fifteen 
hundred years. 

During the Civil Wars that followed 
the 1917 Revolution the irrigation canals, 
which must be attended with such great 
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care, were neglected. Agricultural pro- 
duce declined. During this period of 
chaos the system for distributing water 
was disorganized and in a land com- 
pletely dependent on irrigation and where 
every drop of water is precious the result 
was disastrous. The irrigation system 
was not restored until 1925. This sys- 
tem was based on the confiscation of the 
water rights of the wealthy land owners 
and the redistribution under government 
control of water and of land from the 
large estates. 

Later on another and even more sig- 
nificant revolution took place. This was 
the collectivization of agriculture, a pro- 
gram carried out all over the Soviet 
Union despite bitter opposition on the 


(Continued on page 34) 


The Kirghiz people of Uzbekistan are of 
Turkish origin. 
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A rattlesnake’s poison flows through the long hollow upper fangs. 


ONE DISMAL DAY this. winter an 
Oklahoma father and mother received a 
letter from their son’s friend in the South 
Pacific. It stated simply: “Bill has been 
wounded—stabbed seven times by a Jap 
that crawled into his fox hole. We don’t 
know for sure whether he'll pull 
through.” No details were given. The 
remainder of the letter referred to the 
toughness of the enemy, the jungles, 
steamy heat: things which were not cen- 
sorable. In a short time the official noti- 
fication arrived with its impersonal: “We 
regret to inform you that your sor has 
been wounded in action.” 

A physician, Bill’s father realized the 
danger from loss of blood, and he went 
through an agony of uncertainty while 
trying to assure his wife that Bill would 
certainly get well. It was a happy day 
when a letter came from his son saying 
that he had recovered from wounds and 
was rejoining his unit. On the same day 
nineteen more letters from Bill and his 
buddy arrived—old letters delayed by 
those inevitable wartime difficulties. 

Bill’s story is similar to that of many 
boys at the battle front whose recovery 
from hemorrhage has been made possible 
through improved types of medicine. 
Among them is snake venom which has 
many uses. It is employed in treatment 
of some types of shock and nervous dis- 
orders in soldiers; it aids in remedying 
eye troubles and it is made into anti- 
snake-bite serum for combat forces in 
tropical regions. 

One of the principal sources of snake 
venom is the Tulsa Reptile Gardens at 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, where snake-experts 
persuade these reptiles to donate monthly 
a certain amount of valuable poison for 
the war effort. The experts must not 
hurt the snakes in.this process, for the 
reptiles must be kept healthy so they can 
store up more venom to donate; needless 
to say, the snakes must not hurt the ex- 
perts. Known for its lariat-throwing 
cowboys, Oklahoma is a logical location 
for snake-experts, because snake-catchers 
use lariats too. If they can once rope a 
snake, the job is half done. 
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Details of this fascinating snake-roping 
are in order. Picture a sun-drenched 
Oklahoma slope in Roman Nose Canyon 
with a network of jagged rocks and wild 
plum bushes and redbuds, affording un- 
limited possibilities for evil snakes to 
conceal themselves and sneak out when 
no one is looking. The expert snake- 
hunters are looking, however, as they 
haunt the sunny rocks. As soon as a 
hunter surprises a reptile emerging to 
sun himself on a slab of sandstone, he 
swoops in with.a long stick that has a 
noose on the end of it. If he succeeds 
in roping the snake, he pins the snake’s 
head to the ground. Then he reaches 
down and takes hold of the snake firmly 
behind the “ears,” squeezing with such a 
grip at the base of the head that the steel- 
like squirming reptile cannot turn its 
mouth to sink its fangs into the fingers 
of its captor. 

The snake is then thrown into a stout 
sack with its fellow-snakes captured on 
the same drive, and the process continues 
until the hunters have enough snakes or 
until they are exhausted from scrambling 
up and down rocky ravines, and worn 
out from nervous tension. However, 
they have nothing to fear if they are ex- 
pert ropers and handlers, for the snakes 
are not going to bother the hunters until 
the hunters bother them. 

“Snakes don’t chase people—except in 
fairy tales!’ declared Hugh S. Davis, di- 
rector of the Tulsa Zoological Gardens 
and operator of the Reptile Gardens. 
“They bite only when cornered. The 
danger to hunters is that they may acci- 
dentally step on a snake while going 
through brush.” 

Once the snakes are placed in sacks, 
they are thrown into the station wagon 
and taken to Tulsa, where they are given 
an appropriate den as a home and fed 
plenty of meat—ration points are no item, 
for snakes want toads, wood rats, 
gophers and prairie dogs. 

Just as a farmer prizes his Jersey or 
Guernsey herd, Davis dotes on his rat- 
tlers and pampers them, because their 
poison can be made into life-saving in- 


CALLING ALL 
RATTLESNAKES 


by Grace Ernestine Ray 


jections for suffering soldiers lying on 
the battle field. Taking the poison from 
the snakes is called “milking,” and when 
milking time arrives, Davis goes out into 
the garden where he keeps his snakes. 
He selects a candidate, ropes it, and while 
his wife presses the long stick downward 
on the snake’s head, Davis picks it up. 
A .water glass is waiting ready. Before 
silk became scarce, a scrap of old silk 
hose was stretched across the glass. 

No silk is available now, but in its 
anger the snake bites the rim of the glass. 
Davis holds it securely as the snake’s 
venom flows and runs down through the 
long upper fangs, which are hollow, and 
drips off into the glass. 

Then the snake is turned loose in the 
garden, and another is roped and milked, 
until the herd has emitted its poison. 

The collected venom is put into glass 
tubes, and within eight hours it is crystal- 
lized. Labeled, it is sent to laboratories, 
where the serum is prepared for military 
medical agencies. Davis’ product goes 
to laboratories at Philadelphia, where it is 
processed and turned over to the govern- 
ment for treatment of wounded men. 
Any not needed for the armed forces is 
turned over to medical representatives 
for civilian use. Epilepsy is one of the 
dread diseases treated with such medi- 
cine. 

In case you care for figures, the venom 
is worth $4 per gram (dried weight) or 
$32 an ounce, and each snake-milking 
will average a little over $1 per snake, 
for it takes about thirty to yield an ounce. 
Davis is milking 150 snakes monthly, in 
addition to his work as zoo director. 

In case you are wondering whether you 
can induce some snake to do its bit with 
its bite, there are also copperheads and 
cottonmouths or water moccasins, which 
are classified as 1A in this branch of 
service. They are much smaller than 
most rattlers and yield less milk. They 
are also harder to find, especially the cot- 
tonmouths, but once you find the water. 
which itself is very scarce on the plains. 
you can locate the cottonmouth by its dis- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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HOW TO HANDLE A VIPER CAPTURING A REPTILE 


A firm grip at the base of a snake’s head makes it impossible for the It is not difficult to capture a rattler. While one man holds the 
reptile to turn and bury its fangs in its captor’s hand. In this manner a snake with a pronged stick his companion grasps it behind the 
skillful snake-herder can handle the most vicious reptiles without danger. ears, picks it up, and tosses it into a canvas bag. 


MILKING TIME 


; Writhing in helpless anger this rattler bites the edge of the glass which will hold the valuable 
poison that pours from its fangs. The most poison that any snake can give at one time is a 
teaspoon full: the average amount is eight or ten drops. The milking is being done by H. S. 
ar: , Davis, manager of the Tulsa Reptile Gardens, and his wife. ’ 


BETRAYAL IN TIROL 
(Continued from page 6) 


in the vineyard. Down there the 
valley of the Etsch lay open before 
us almost to the plains of Bozen, 
filled with the warm glow of the set- 
ting sun. Moser uncorked the bottle 
and filled the glasses and looked down 
at the idyllic scenery. We drank in 
silence, and he told me his story, 
making long pauses in the middle of 
his sentences as though he were re- 
luctant to believe his own words. 

He had been in the last war. With 
a mountaineer’s stubborn loyalty to 
his native Austria he fought against 
cold and loneliness and Italian ma- 
chine-gun bullets up in the dreary, 
9000-feet high dugouts of the Stelvio 
Pass, where the glaciers are so near 
that you want to reach out for 
them with your hands. He came 
back, a sick, tired man and saw his 
country taken away from Austria by 
the Treaty of St. Germain, handed 
over to the despised Italians. 

“T thought it can’t be true. For 
the first time in my life I started 
reading the papers. I read _ that 
President Wilson called the transfer 
of 230,000 Tiroleans to Italy a mis- 
carriage of justice. I signed my 
name under the appeal we made to the 
peace conference. I voted in the 
plebiscite for a Free State of Tirol. 
I was a stupid fool then. I didn’t 
know that the Kaiser himself had 
offered the Trentino to the Italians 
if they’d fight on our side. I didn’t 
understand what the papers meant by 
‘the strategic Brenner frontier.’ To 
me the Brenner was just a snowed- 
up, little railroad station on my way 
to Innsbruck where I went every 
winter to see my brother.” 

One day in 1923 the family—Moser, 
his wife, their son Franz and three- 
year old Maria—were sitting at 
table when two carabinieri burst into 
the house. They ordered Moser to 
take off the sign MOSERHAUS, 
with the family crest, above the en- 
trance. Only Italian signs were al- 
lowed to be displayed. Moser shook 
his head. Hadn’t Prime Minister 
Nitti given his sacred promise that 
Tirolean customs and language would 
be observed? 


“Shut up, you old fool!” the cara- 
binieri shouted. “There is a new re- 
gime in Rome. I] Duce said, ‘Fascism 
doesn’t recognize minorities.’ Get 
up and give the salute to Ii Duce!” 

Moser remained seated, pointing at 
the wooden cross. “I won't salute 
anybody but Him,” he said. 

The carabinieri knocked Moser 
down with the butts of their rifles 
and dragged him off to jail. They 
went by way of narrow, ivy-covered 
back-streets, carefully avoiding the 
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Kurpromenade. Rome didn’t want 
the American and English valuta 
customers to see those things. Once 


a Londoner got very angry with the 
cashier of the Meran railroad sta- 
tion who made him spell “Catinaccio”, 
the Italian name for Rosengarten. 
The Londoner wrote a letter to the 
Times and the cashier was trans- 
ferred. However, nobody bothered 
about the fact that Tirolean newspa- 
pers were suppressed, civic leaders 
sent to Eritrea or the Pontine 
Marshes, pious German inscriptions 
torn down from wayside shrines and 
schools closed and teachers fired. 
Moser paid a heavy fine and was 
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released from jail. One day weeks 
later he came home trembling with 
rage. He had been at the cemetery. 
The Italians had effaced the name 
“Moser” from his parents’ tomb- 
stones. Moser said he was going to 
kill the first Italian he met. 

His son Franz blocked his way. 
“Don’t be foolish, father. Why can’t 
we play ball with them? They’ll 
make you an alderman. You won't 
have to pay any taxes. We'll get 
rich quick.” 

There was not much to say. Moser 
told his son to get out of the house 
and never come back. That was the 
last he saw of him.... 

The old man stood up and went 
to the end of the terrace, looking 
down at the valley now fading away 
in the twilight and the Mendola, 
sharply etched against the dark-blue 
sky. He came back and sat down 
and refilled the glasses. 

“People said they’d seen Franz in 
the Kursaal among the Fascists. He 
now called himself Francesco and 
wore a black shirt. That summer he 
stopped the Corpus Christi proces- 
sion on the stairs of the parish 
church, reading a new decree that 
Corpus Christi was now to be a 
Fascist celebration. After that people 
looked the other way when I greeted 
them “Gress Gott!” My poor wife 
couldn’t ‘stand it.. She’d always had 
a bad heart. I called Dr. Mayr, our 
old physician, but he wasn’t allowed 
to practise any longer. In his stead 
a young Italian doctor came. A boy 
of twenty-six, smelling of garlic and 
pomade. We didn’t understand a 
word of what he said. I appealed to 
the mayor for a German-speaking 
doctor. The mayor wrote back, 
‘Since when does a doctor have to 
speak to his patients? The veterinary 
is doing all right without speaking 
to his patients.’ My wife died two 
months later.” 

Moser finished his glass. “That 
year our younger boys became excited 
about the powerful new party in 
Munich. Adolf Hitler promised to 
liberate us. I never believed the big- 
sounding words. Promises again. 
Hadn’t the Kaiser betrayed us? And 
the Italians?” Moser got up and 
tore out some weeds between the 
vines. “Last year Hitler went to 
Rome and said the Brenner frontier 
was ‘sacred’. That was the end of 
our liberation. Another betrayal. The 
story of Andreas Hofer all over 
again.” 

It was getting dark and the gal- 
leries of vines, running up the hill- 
side terraces into the night, remind- 
ed me of the endless labyrinth of 
Rome’s catacombs. 

“T don’t know about people,” Moser 
said. “I know grapes. Grapes, you 
must treat them the right way, or 
they won’t give you anything.” He 
was silent and I couldn’t think of 
anything to say. We shook hands. 

Later I read about the Italo-Ger- 
man agreement of December 1939, 
All. Tiroleans refusing to become 
Italians were to be deported. I wrote 
to Moser but there was no answer. 
After Italy entered the war little 
first-hand news from there reached 
America. Only recently I received 
a delayed letter from a Swiss friend 
in Zurich. The Swiss had worked 
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in Meran as hotel manager and knew 


Moser well. The old man _ had 
voted for “return to the Reich” since 
“Reich” was said'to be North (Aus- 
trian) Tirol. Actually Moser and 
the rest of them were sent to the 
dreary flatlands of East Prussia and 
devastated Poland. The Swiss doesn’t 
know if Moser is still alive—but what 
chance does an old man have who 
needs sunshine, blue skies, vineyards, 
mountains even more than food and 
drink? 

Maria didn’t go with her father. 
Somehow the shy, little girl with the 
pigtail knot got away from the cara- 
binieri and joined a group of young 
people. Once a letter mailed at the 
Italian-Swiss border reached my 


friend. Maria said that they were 


hiding in the caverns and glaciers of 
the Ortler, where their fathers had 
fought in the last war. Hiding and 
waiting. They called themselves the 
Andreas Hofer guerillas. 

“Moser’s vineyard was given by 
the authorities to a Sicilian laborer 
who came to work in Meran’s new 
chemical plant. Soon unclean chil- 
dren were playing on the terraces; 
there were chickens and goats and 
dogs running through the groves. The 
women washed their laundry under 
the pump and hang up their things 
between the vines. That fall the 
vines didn’t bear any grapes. The 
enraged Sicilian plowed under the 
wine-terraces and replanted to maize.” 


MIDGETS OF VENGEANCE ON THE HIGH SEAS 
(Continued from page 24) 


miles an hour in special test runs. 

The hit and run boats are 81-feet 
long with a 20-foot beam; three 
Packard engines, each developing 
1350 horsepower and burning aviation 
gasoline, supply the power. While 
the cruising range of the PT’s can- 
not be revealed, it can be said that it 
is greater than the two thousand 
miles the older boats could cover at 
low speeds. One of them went ona 
shakedown cruise two years ago 
from Newport, Rhode Island, to 
Miami to Cuba. 

They can turn on a dime and stop 
almost as quickly as they take the 
gas. This maneuverability was ad- 
vantageous in PT night raids against 
the Japs in the Solomons and New 
Guinea and against Axis shipping in 
the Mediterranean. 

The construction below decks is con- 
fidential. Enlisted men have slightly 
larger quarters than crews aboard 
larger vessels. The skipper and the 
executive officer have small state- 
rooms. A small dayroom and ready 
room serve double duty. Enlisted 
men eat their chow sitting on the 
edge of their bunks or standing up, 
while the officers have a two-seater 
table. 

Lieutenant Commander Bulkeley 
was stationed at Melville for a while 
to impart some of his operational ex- 
perience to the students. Many in- 
structors at the center have been 
brought there to teach the technique 
of operations after having had con- 
siderable battle experience in the 
Pacific, 

Lieutenant L. H. Gamble, handsome 
recipient of the Navy Cross, was 
reluctant to speak of his experiences 
in the Solomons, but we were able to 
learn of his part in a PT boat action 
that won for the squadron a Presi- 
dential Citation. 

Eleven torpedo boats had _ been 
warned of the approach of from six- 
teen to twenty Jap warships and six 
planes and were on patrol off North- 
west Guadalcanal. Their task was to 
intercept Jap reinforcements and sup- 
plies. 

Lieutenant Gamble’s boat was cruis- 


ing slowly when hé saw a bombard- 
ment flare drop over Bungana 
Island, followed by a second one. He 
was illuminated by the bright aerial 
flares and enemy searchlight. Jap 
aircraft sped to the scene and strafed 
the craft. One large enemy bomb 
landed only two hundred yards away, 
tossing the boat around and causing 
slight damage. 

The young lieutenant then drew 
within nine hundred yards of an 
enemy destroyer, fired his two after 
torpedoes which missed the target. He 
circled the vessel and fired his for- 
ward tubes, witnessing a hit that sank 
the vessel. 

“Watching an enemy ship explode, 
catch on fire and sink is an undescrib- 
able thrill,’ Gamble explained. “It 
lifts you to a high emotional plane, 
then deposits you in the depths as the 
vessel disappears with a gurgle be- 
neath the sea.” 

Heavy enemy gunfire and airplane 
attacks forced Gamble to nose into 
the beach at Savo Island, where he 
gave orders to abandon ship. The 
Japs failed to discover the group and 
he pulled off the beach next morning, 
returning safely to his base. 

Lieutenant (j.g.) Bartholomew J. 
Connolly, 3rd, of 1788 Beacon St., 
Brookline, Mass., a close friend of 
Lieutenant Gamble, also holds the 
Navy Cross for heroism and courage 
in an action in the Pacific where he 
sank a Jap destroyer, damaged an- 
other and raised hell with other enemy 
vessels. ; 

After surviving a terrific plane at- 
tack, Lieutenant Connolly fired two 
tin fish at a destroyer and missed. 
Two other torpedoes sank a Jap 
destroyer. Then the Brookline man 
found himself surrounded by destroy- 
ers on three sides and Guadalcanal on 
the fourth. He and his crew had a 
miraculous escape when a heavy rain 


squall enabled him to return to his . 


base. 

The saga of the tiny PT boats, 
when fully told, will prove to be one 
of the most thrilling chapters in all 
U. S. Navy history. 
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HIGHWAYS LEADING SOUTH 


With those who still may travel one of 
the most popular routes is the railroad or 
highway from Mexico City through 
Puebla to Tehuacan and Fortin of the 
flowers, and down to seaport Veracruz. 

The spectacular road from the capital 
to Puebla winds through miles of pine 
forests and crosses the continental divide 
at an altitude of 10,486 feet. Descending 
in graceful turns to a more comfortable 
altitude, the road passes through Huejot- 
zingo, where brilliant sarapes and blan- 
kets are displayed in frames by the road- 
side. Huejotzingo is famous too for its 
sixteenth century monastery of San Fran- 
cisco, now a national museum. In the 
hands of the Department of Anthropol- 
ogy, it is being restored to its original 
grandeur. Its massive exterior, and the 
gracious arches and priceless art work 
within, make it one of the outstanding 
examples of colonial architecture in the 
western world. 

If the day is clear, as you ride toward 
Cholula the two snow-capped giants, Po- 
pocatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl, stand out 
clear and cool, high above the green hills 
on your right. To the left the classic sim- 
plicity of white Malinche emerges from 
the collar of its own clouds. 

Cholula is your next stop. In this ex- 
traordinary little city you can hardly see 
the houses for the churches. Cholula at 
the coming of the Spaniards was a pow- 
erful center of Toltec Indian culture, a 
religious city crowded with shrines and 
temples. Cortez vowed to build a church 
for every pagan shrine. He couldn’t quite 
manage it. There were about four hun- 
dred shrines; he built, in Cholula proper 
and the lovely valley around it, more than 
160 churches. He could not level the 
great pyramid of Quetzalcoatl, larger 
-han Egypt’s huge monuments, so he 
razed the temple at its summit and built 
a cathedral in its place. Today you can 
explore the pyramid by way of a net- 
work of tunnels and passages, and climb 
the grass-grown sides to the church above. 

Only eight miles beyond Cholula is 
Puebla, where every visitor lingers for 
several days. Guarded by the four snowy 
volcanoes of Popocatepetl and'the Sleep- 
ing Lady, Malinche and the Peak of 
Orizaba, this lively metropolis is the most 
typically Spanish city in the Republic. 
Because of its many churches and old re- 
ligious importance, it is called the Rome 
of Mexico. Its centuries-old homes have 
tiled facades, grilled windows and _bal- 
conies, old carved doors and broad zagu- 
anes. Under the brightly colored tiled 
domes of the churches is the wealth and 
full architectural beauty of Spain in the 
days of her glory. 

Puebla is famous for its talavera pot- 
tery, heritage of Moorish-Spanish culture, 
and its fine onyx ware. Tourists visit and 
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revisit the imposing cathedral, the Jesuit 
church of La Compania which is now a 
state college, the secret convent of Santa 
Monica which was discovered in 1935, 
and the old seignorial house called the 
Casa del Alfenique, made into a graphic 
museum of the elegant old way of life. 
Between sightseeing, you can enjoy the 
warm sulphur baths of Agua Azul, and 
stroll through the beautiful central plaza 
and the arcades of shops and stands that 
surround it. 

Tehuacan is your next stop, home of 
Garci-Crespo’s radioactive baths. The 
little city itself, noted for its hand-manu- 
facture of palm fiber hats and art ob- 
jects, has recently been paved and mod- 
ernized. Handsome modernistic hotels 
and apartment houses rise beside old 
Spanish-Indian homes, creating a curious 
contrast of architectures which, surpris- 
ingly enough, harmonize rather than 
clash. A scenic road takes you from 
Tehuacan through Orizaba to Fortin de 
las Flores, less than two hours away. In a 
series of breath-taking curves, the road 
drops thousands of feet from the high 
plateau to the subtropical valley. of or- 
chards and flowers. Fortin (made partic- 
ularly accessible to tourists by the garden 
hotel of Ruiz Galindo) and its neighbor 
Cordoba, lie cradled in this lush valley 
reminiscent of the West Indies and in full 
view of the jewel-like Peak of Orizaba. 
You can buy orchids and gardenias here 
for a few pennies, and there are many 
beautiful gardens to visit. 

A short distance away is the Tuxpango 
electric plant and dam which you can 
see from the awe-inspiring vantage point 
of one thousand feet. The hill drops 
steeply at your feet, carrying the tracks of 
the cable railroad. The little boys of 
Fortin have a good time sliding down the 
rails for your edification and a few cen- 
tavos. You can arrange to take a memor- 
able ride in the cable car. 

The advantage of this popular tourist 
trail from Mexico City to Puebla, Tehua- 
can, Fortin and Veracruz, is that you can 
break your trip at any point and use 
every method of modern transportation 
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—road, rail and plane. With the new 
road link to Oaxaca, a broad new area 
will be open to vacationers, and by the 
end of the war it is believed the road will 
be ready to take you all the way to Guate- 
mala. The new Mexico-Guatemala rail- 
road bridge over the Suchiate river makes 
the exciting trip already possible by rail. 


YOUR CITY’S AIRPORT 


Airport planning is the lazy giant of 
postwar aviation that must be put to work 
immediately if the vast potentials of com- 
mercial and private flying are to be at- 
tained, according to C. Bedell Monro, 
President of Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines. 


“The two undeveloped wings of avia- 
tion planning now are airport develop- 
ment and private flying,” said Mr. Monro, 
“and among the major tasks of the entire 
aircraft industry are the development of 
programs to meet the needs in these two 


fields. 


“Airports should be blueprinted today 
to handle a minimum amount of air traf- 
fic. Even the most conservative estimates 
mean that immediately after the war the 
airports of this nation will have to handle 
at least three or four times the volume of 
plane traffic handled before the war. 
Many American cities will be left ground- 
ed and many Americans will be denied 
the full benefits of air transportation for 
several years unless the blueprints are 
drawn today. 


“Airports cannot be built overnight, in 
weeks, or even in months. And even 
though we have acquired hundreds of new 
fields during the war, many of them are 
not so situated as to be available for use 
by cities. Many have been engineered for 
war and not for peace. Many are off the 
beaten track, and civic airports can only 
be brought into being after periods of 
planning and even longer periods of con- 
struction. 


“There are some enterprising and far- 
sighted American cities that are not only 
studying and planning their airport needs, 
but which will be ready to meet the ad- 
vance of the air age. But for every such 
prepared city there are hundreds of un- 
prepared communities where inertia and 
indecision will lose for them the full 
benefits of the air tomorrow. 

“Not only. are airports essential for the 
business life of a city, but they can play a 
major role in providing jobs for the sev- 
eral million men in the Air Forces, many 
of whom will be looking to aviation for 
employment when they return home. For 
many, it is their only vocation, and our 
responsibility to them is staggering. It 
can only be met if we here at home pre- 
pare now, with what we have, to provide 
jobs for them when they return. 
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SPYING ON JAPAN’S ISLAND STRONGHOLDS 
(Continued from page 14) 


to make their own roads — and 
they are usually pretty crude affairs. 
The construction of a perfectly graded 
three-car highway for colonists who 
had not yet arrived was to say the 
least a remarkable example of Nip- 
ponese foresight. Would the guileless 
Japanese later discover that the roads 
were useful feeders from inland am- 
munition dumps and stores to war- 
ships in the fleet basin? 

We walked up the highway for 
some distance, then turned off on a 
jungle trail to the village of Alklung. 
Missionary Fey’s hquse was a two- 
story affair of native wood, con- 
structed by Christian natives, the man- 
grove posts roughly squared off by the 
none-too-sharp Palau adze made of 
the shell of the giant clam. Down- 
stairs was the church, upstairs the 
living quarters. We ascended to sit 
down with wiry Fey and his buxom 
young frau to a strictly German meal. 

They were good people, the Feys. 
They too were cut off without sup- 
port. But Fey worried, not about 
himself, but about his country. 

“The campaign against the church 
in Germany is a bad sign,” he said. 
“Tt means a tendency to throw away 
idealism for brute force. Brute force 
is a weak thing. It always gets licked 
in the end.” 

“Don’t you think,” said the Nanyo’s 
dapper little Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, “that brute force can some- 
times be used to accomplish a good 
purpose? For example, Japan’s pur- 
pose to liberate Greater East Asia 
from oppression. Remember your own 
Christian crusades.” 

“The crusades got nowhere,” said 
Fey. “Aggression always defeats it- 
self.” 

Hayashi shook his disbelieving head. 

I wonder if he is beginning to be- 
lieve today. 

On another day we voyaged up the 
opposite side of Babeldaob. Here the 
picture was quite different. While 
the west coast was protected by the 
deep and wide fleet basin, the east 
coast was also protected, but by ‘a 
narrow lagoon too treacherous to be 
waded and too shallow for landing 
boats except at high tide. And, judg- 
ing from the miscalculations of our 
boatmen, it is hard to figure the exact 
arrival of high tide in these intricate, 
mangrove-choked waterways. 


Leaving Koror, we wound for two 
hours through tight passages between 
attractive islets fringing the Babel- 
daob shore, then for fifteen minutes 
through a dense mangrove swamp by 
way of an artificial canal. After four 
hours we arrived at the village of 
Ngiwal (the Japanese call it Oniwaru) 
and climbed a trail through palm 
groves to the high lonesome house 
built by the man who had started Ger- 
man mission work in Palau. But Herr 
Langer had gone home to Germany 
disheartened when his daughter and 
wife both died. Memorial crosses for 
them stood in the yard overlooking 
palms and ocean. The wind whistled 
through the empty windowless house. 

Herr Siemer preached in the little 
village church at ten that night before 
a brown audience. The “king” of the 
district attended—and the next morn- 
ing we called upon him to see his 
collection of heads, for head-hunting 
is not yet an ancient memory in 
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Palau. He showed us fifteen on a 
shelf. He claimed to have cut off 
280 all told, but the Japanese had 
bought most of them as souvenirs. 

Then he took us to see the head- 
ceremony platform before the village 
council house. In its center was an 
olgal, a stone with a cuplike depres- 
sion in which the head would be laid; 
then the tribesmen would dance about 
it, clapping their hands and chanting. 

When no Nipponese were near I 
asked the king if any Japanese head 
had ever lain in that olgal. He gave 
me a long slow smile but said nothing. 

A trip to Peliliu, the southernmost 
island within the Palau reef, gave us 
an opportunity to complete our obser- 
vation of the strategic waters of this 
remarkable archipelago. 

If we had thought the fleet basin 
large, what were .we to think of the 
inland sea thirty miles long and up to 
ten miles wide stretching from Koror 
to Peliliu? The only reason this may 
not be used will be because it may not 
be needed, the fleet basin affording 
ample space and facilities for the 
Japanese navy. 

Standing between this southern sea 
and the northern fleet basin is stra- 
tegic Malakal, one of the forbidden 
points at which Toyama had originally 
jabbed his pencil. We did not land 
on Malakal but passed close to it 
from one end to the other. 

The next island passed was Uruk- 
dapel, long, irregular, a veritable stone 
pile, quite uncultivable and uninhab- 
ited. Along the coast of Urukdapel 
are hundreds of small islands, abrupt, 
steep, each one a miniature fortress. 
Densely wooded, each looks like the 
bushy head of a giant savage pro- 
truding from the sea. The effect is 
heightened by the fact that the waves 
have sharply undercut the island, 
forming a neck. Under the chin your 
boat may be sheltered if a sudden 
rainstorm sweeps the lagoon. Here 
and there are caves and _ tunnels 
eroded by corkscrewing breakers. 


We passed the fantastic all-elbows 
islands of Ailmalk and Aulong, then 
skimmed over jade-green shallows of 
inexpressible beauty, past dredges hard 
at work, to the Peliliu pier. Near 
by was a great phosphate drying 
house, for ‘Peliliu is a phosphate 
island. Good roads cut through the 
jungle. There was even a narrow- 
gauge railroad. As if in protest 
against such desecration of the forest, 
gorgeous red-and-bronze-green roost- 
ers similar to some in our chicken 
yards but much more powerful of 
wing, flew from one lofty tree-top 
to another, screaming as they went. 
Their voices were drowned out by the 
horns of trucks and the whistles of 
small locomotives that pull the phos- 
phate trains. The Japs had arrived 
in once peaceful Peliliu. 

Nowhere else in Micronesia did we 
find such ferment as in Palau. The 
excitement was felt next door in the 
Philippines and the Netherlands Indies 
—for neither is more than five hun- 
dred miles from Palau. When we 
went over later to the big Japanese 
colony of Davao on the Philippine 
island of Mindanao, Filipinos asked 
us repeatedly how soon the war would 
start.. To them it seemed only a mat- 
ter of time—and a short time at that. 

Japanese were flowing into the 


Philippines and Celebes. The Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha steamers which served 
the mandate were ordered by the 
government to sidetrip the few hun- 
dred miles to Menado and Davao— 
thence back into the mandate. The 
ships lost money on every trip to these 
ports, but the government said they 
must go and covered their loss with 
a subsidy. The road must be kept 
open so that trade and immigrants 
might flow into these rich islands, and 
army officers in the guise of merchants 
and fishermen. 

Much of the same thing was going 
on in Borneo, the Moluccas and New 
Guinea. All these fabulous islands 
were within easy reach of the Palau 
naval base. The farthest, Borneo, 
was but 1,200 miles away, bomber- 
plane range. New Guinea was only 
six hundred miles distant. The very 
stiff and long resistance which has 
been put’ up by Japanese forces in 
New Guinea may be largely credited 
to Palau. 

“Palau is the spigot of our oil bar- 
rel,” remarked a scout for the Nanyo 
Kohatsu. 

He did not mean that there was oil 
in Palau but that Palau was so placed 
that it could be used to tap the oil 
riches of the Indies. The Nipponese 
navy has long been acutely conscious 
of the importance of Japan’s path to 
the oil lands. Wrote Commander H. 
Sato in Brassey's Naval and Shipping 
Annual for 1927: 

“One-half of the oil import of 
Japan is drawn from the Dutch In- 
dies; the freedom of that sea route 
will be absolutely necessary for her 
power of resistance.” 

Directly south of Palau 1,400 miles 
is Australia itself, Japan had good 
reason to hope that the Palau sword- 
point would pierce the “empty conti- 
nent” where only seven million people 
hold a land nearly as large as con- 
tinental United States. 

When I asked the governor why 
the government for all the Japanese 
Nanyo had been established on Palau, 
he mused a moment and then replied, 

“Palau is near everything that mat- 
ters.” 


_ greatly honored. 


I do not know how well we quali- 
fied as spies. We had seen most of — 
‘the six forbidden spots, and many 
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others perhaps quite as important. 
We had amassed quite a bit of in- 
formation to be turned over finally 
to those who had a right to it. The 
fact that we had been accompanied 
everywhere by Japanese officials 
strongly suggested that there were 
still other places worth seeing and 
things worth knowing. But the - 
authorities evidently feared that we 
were becoming more interested in 
geo-politics than in entomology and 
ethnology. 

When we had been in Palau for a 
month the governor said, 

“You are the only visitors who 
have thought it worth while to stay 
with us so long. We have been 
I am sorry to learn 
that you are leaving us tomorrow.” 

We too were sorry to learn that we 
were leaving, but promptly fell in 
with the suggestion. Remembering 
the fate of the U. S. Marine who had 
over-stayed his welcome, we sailed 
on’ the Yamashiro Maru the next 
morning. 


OUR FRIENDS IN THE SULU SEA 


(Continued from page 15) 


According to a statement from the 
office of the Resident Commissioner 
of the Philippines in Washington, 
D. C. there were in 1939 approxi- 
mately six hundred and fifty thou- 
sand Moros. Decentralized and with- 
out weapons they have never had a 
national unity and consequently no 
conception of the meaning of na- 
tionality. Politically they are of no 
importance. Beyond the bonds and 
ties of religion, custom and language 
they know no solidarity and are with- 
out any political organization. 

Some years ago because of a short- 
age of labor Japanese were brought 
into Mindanao and Sulu. More of 
them came until in the year 1917 their 
numbers had increased five hundred 
per cent, Many Japs entered illegally, 
and by 1928 there were more than ten 
thousand of them in southern Min- 
danao. The Moros have never liked 
the Japanese, and Nipponese propa- 
ganda spread among them has had 
no effect. 

Today the Moro, as well as the 


Filipino, is living under an iron rule 
forced upon him by Japanese mili- 
tary authorities. It is reported that 
natives traveling on roads declared 
open only to the transportation of 
Japanese supplies or to the passage 
of the troops of Nippon are shot 
without warning. Even civilians who 
-approach /too near to munitions 
dumps or military headquarters with- 
out special permission are machine- 
gunned. There are few trials or 
hearings for those who violate Jap- 
anese law in the Philippines. 

For the present the Moros are seg- 
regated. But they are determined, 
stubborn fighters, and it is probable 
that they will resist the Japs in every 
way they can as they have opposed 
others who have tried to rule them 
forcefully. They are eager for the 
day when America will give them, ~ 
along with the other oppressed peo- 
ples of the earth, the freedom they 
so love; and MacArthur will find 
many Moro friends waiting to greet 
him when he returns to Mindanao. 
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_ when he was paid off and had to sub- 
sist on state charity until the ship re- 
signed the crew. Today, with his 
war bonus he is earning over a hun- 
dred dollars a month; and this wage, 
less danger-money, continues whether 
he is at sea or not. 

The coal miners have a minimum 
wage of six pounds a week—about 
thirty dollars, and the agricultural 
workers one of sixteen dollars. 

The day of excessive wages, which 
existed in a few aircraft pro- 
duction plants, has gone; so have 
long hours which produced excessive 
fatigue, and little in excess produc- 
tion figures. After Dunkirk hours 
were stepped up between seventy and 
seventy-five a week, but since June, 
1942, the government has decided 
that a sixty hour week shall not be 

_ exceeded unless special circumstances 
demand it. 

Today, too, the whole relationship 
between boss and worker has changed 
with the creation of the Essential 
Works Order. Workers cannot be 
sacked except for serious miscon- 
duct; on the other hand they cannot 
leave their jobs without the permis- 
sion of a government official; and 
although in practice there is still a 
fluid interflow of workers, the old 
haphazard methods of labor employ- 
ment have gone, probably for ever. 

The friction between employed and 
employers has been eased by shop 
committees and factory councils at 
which both sides are fully repre- 
sented; trade unions and employment 
federations have dovetailed for the 
common cause. The worker is no 
longer striving merely for wages; he 
knows he is working for Joe in Rus- 
sia, for Chang in China, for the 
Yanks and the Tommies fighting as 
brothers-in-arms up the rocky boot 
of Italy. ; 

All sorts of devices have been in- 
troduced to step up production. Huge 
radio microphones broadcast music 
above the clatter of machines; there 
are lunch time concerts, and keep fit 
classes, and an abundance of canteens. 
The result is shown: in a production 
rate per worker as high as any in the 
world. 

Walking across Dartmoor we for- 
got there was a war on in that wild 
upland of heather and grey tor and 
slowly rolling clouds. And when we 
reached Plymouth after a night at the 
White Hart in the tiny village of 
Buckfastleigh, we stood on Plymouth 
Ho just below the great white pillar 

- surmounted by its golden spiked ball 
which commemorates all the sailors 
killed in the last war. We looked 

over the wide glittering harbor. The 

_ sun was stretching long fingers across 
the misty greens and reddish browns 
of Mount Edgecumbe and Penlee 
Point, and the sea was glazed and 

‘flecked with sunlight. A slim de- 

_Stroyer slid quickly past Drake’s 
Island, and far overhead droning in 
and out of the clouds like a fly 
trapped in a window a Spitfire circled 
‘endlessly. 

We had come up through the bat- 
tered remnant of Plymouth silently, 
and after our long walk we stood 

and Stared. We stood and stared 
without speaking. 

_ Behind us lay a thin shell of blitzed 


_ houses, and down below us lay the 
of 


-_ ENGLAND—AFTER FOUR YEARS OF WAR 
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harbor which had known Drake and 
Raleigh and Nelson and seen the 
sails of the Mayflower dip slowly 
over the ‘horizon. And if ever the 
spirit of man, the unfathomable con- 
tent of human nobility which has 
made mankind what it is, was felt 
by us, it was felt then, as we stood 
there with the sun chasing the waves 
across the harbor, and the thin match- 
stalk of Eddystone lighthouse way 
out across the sea. 

There are-many towns in England 
like Plymouth where people say, “Do 
you remember the night of such-and- 
such?” in sober voices. They each 
have their sagas. Four thousand 
dead in Liverpool, two thousand in 
Birmingham, a thousand in Coventry, 
Manchester, Plymouth, Hull, Shef- 
field, Southampton, and many, many 
thousands in London. Over fifty 
thousand dead; over fifty thousand 
seriously injured. It was not a pleas- 
ant way to die, amid the falling 
bricks and masonry, in the darkness 
—alone. And for everyone dead or 
injured a thousand with terrible mem- 
ories of hell and flame. 

When the future historians discuss 
the present war they will probably 
record the turning point of the great 
war with Germany. Possibly they 
will say that Dunkirk awoke us, and 
the Battle of Britain saved us. But 
it was the blitz year that thrust the 
steel into our resolve. 

When the German bombers had 
droned back into the night, any hope 
of a patched-up peace, of compro- 
mise, of anything but a fight to the 
finish had gone. The soldiers and 
the sailors and the airmen came home 
on leave to find shadows under the 
eyes of the people they loved; ruins 
where Jack and Joe and Tom used 
to live. We were not saying that we 
were “going to win the war,” but that 
“we had to win the war.” The spirit 
of El Alamein was forged in the 
blitz winter of 741. 

I try to state these things dispas- 
sionately. The last thing I wish 
to do is write with a Union Jack 
wrapped round my typewriter. Britain 
has suffered—and changed. And per- 
haps it was driven home to us more 
than anywhere else when we reached 
S— is a little Devon village cluster- 
ing in grey-roofed contentment in a 
deep blue inlet, where in peace time 
smart little white-winged yachts scud- 
ded up and down, and girls on holi- 
day in alarming shorts and brassieres 
strolled the narrow streets and imag- 
ined they were shocking the bluff, 
blue-jerseyed fishermen leaning over 
the seawall. 

We were sitting in the Naafi when 
it happened. Naafi stands for Navy, 


Army and Air Force Institutes, and . 


they sell anything from a tin of boot 
polish to a cup of pale brown liquid 
which masquerades as tea. 

But the Naafi at S— was a very 
pleasant little place. It was ten to 
two in the afternoon, and we had 
just finished our lunch of cakes and 
meat pies and limp brown liquid, in 
front of the open window which 
opened on to the blue inlet. Down 
below us in the sunshine three old 
fishermen were extracting tremen- 
dous crabs from pots, clipping their 
claws and packing them in wicker- 


work baskets for transit. 

There were two Naafi girls behind 
the counter, and one was humming 
the latest American dance hit—Amer- 


ican bands and artists are as familiar ° 


aS our own over the radio nowadays. 
Dinah Shore, Louis Armstrong, 
Tommy Dorsey, Charlie McCarthy, 
Bob Hope; they are favorite pro- 
grammes. The B.B.C. has changed. 
It has just celebrated its twenty-first 
anniversary. It has certainly grown 
up. Before the war if a dance band 
had been featured in a Sunday pro- 
gramme of the B.B.C. every radio in 
England would have blown up in as- 
tonishment. Nowadays Sunday is 
just another day; and we get our 
dance music. 

Well, one Naafi girl was singing 
the latest American dance hit, and 
the other was talking about an Amer- 
ican sergeant she had met a couple 
of nights ago who had shown her a 
new step, and who looked just like 
Gary Cooper. (Not quite as tall mind 
you, but the same sort of look.) 

It was very peaceful. 

It was very peaceful until the plane 
came over the opposite hillside so 
low that it almost clipped the trees, 
and the impact of its thunder against 
our ears was terrific. It had blunt, 
squared wing-tips, and a squashed 
radial engine, and on its bullet fusi- 
lage and wings were the black crosses. 


It flattened out over the harbor and’ 
three black objects dropped from its 
belly. The blare of its engine and 
the crash of the falling bombs cli- 
maxed above our head, and then 
abruptly, in a vicious, dwindling snarl 
it died away. 

We got up from behind the window 
sill where we had smeared ourselves, 
and the Naafi girls got up from be- 
hind their counter. 

“It’s nothing,” said one of them 
smoothly, while the other girl went 
over to the calendar and placed a red 
mark against the date, and counted 
the red marks already there. “He 
gives us a call every fourteen days 
or so,” she explained, “they come 
across the sea about two inches above 
the waves, flatten out over the cliffs, 
drop down on the harbor and scoot 
off as fast as they can. Usually they 
take a large chunk out of the ‘harbor 
bed and save the dredger a bit of 
work, so nobody minds very much.” 

She turned back to the other girl, 
and they began to talk about the 
American sergeant who looked like 
Gary Cooper (not quite as tall mind 
you, but the same look). And down 
below in the sunshine the old fisher- 
men were still clipping away at their 
crabs, and a little black dog was 
sniffing suspiciously at a dismembered: 
claw. 


CALLING ALL RATTLESNAKES 


(Continued from page 29) 


tinct trail on the surface of the 


‘water. 


Oklahoma is a snake expert’s happy 
hunting grounds. It has four kinds 
of rattlers: diamond backs, which at- 
tain a length of eight feet; timber 
rattlers, or velvet tails, inhabiting 
wooded regions in the Kiamichi Moun- 
tains and Osage Hills; the prairie 
rattlers that live in prairie dog holes; 
and pigmy rattlers. Diamond backs 
sometimes have fangs an inch long 
and sometimes emit as much as a 
teaspoonful of poison at one milking. 
Prairie rattlers, prairie dogs and 
prairie owls do not live together in 
the same holes, as some tradition 
goes, but they may be found in the 
same colony. After making a meal 
of the prairie dog, the rattler is apt 
to take up residence in its hole, since 
there is an acute housing shortage on 
windswept prairies. 

Despite Oklahoma’s rattlesnake pro- 
duction, it is not the ideal place for 
the largest rattlesnakes. The Pal- 
metto regions of Florida hold this 
honor, as Davis learned from snake- 
hunting jaunts in that state. In the 
center of the Everglades, south of 
Arcadia, the native snake-hunters, 
sometimes teen-age barefooted boys, 
fire the brush and wait for the snakes 
to crawl out. 

Davis’ snake-hunting has ranged 
from_the Cookson Hills in Oklahoma 
and the cane-brake rice fields of Ar- 
kansas to the Nairobi country in 
British East Africa, where he was 
a hunting companion of Martin 
Johnson. All in all, Davis has taken 
part in 149 snake hunts, and most of 
these he organized and directed. He 
says, however, that the free-for-all 
snake hunts, such as those conducted 


by public-spirited citizens of Okla- 
homa, Texas and Colorado, do not 
yield useful specimens due to the 
method in which the hunters mutilate 
the snakes by tearing out their fangs. 
Davis has helped with public hunts. 
near Watonga, Hitchcock and 
Okeene, Oklahoma, and has _ con- 
ducted his own hunts in many sec- 
tions, but he prefers the western 
Oklahoma prairies, because there it 
is easier to find and capture the 
snakes. 

A native of Caldwell, Kansas, 
Davis has always been interested in 
wild life. He skipped college, pre- 
ferring education by travel. He was 
a member of the last expedition of 
Martin Johnson in 1933-34. He went 
on the Fahnestock expedition to 
Panama in 1935, and he made private 
collecting expeditions to Panama and 
the jungles of Honduras from 1936 
to 1940. He spent several years as a 
naturalist-lecturer at colleges and uni- 
versities. In Africa he _ collected 
fifty-four snakes for the American: 
Museum of Natural History and 
other organizations. These included 
pythons and cobras. 

In appearance Dayis reminds one 
of an Oklahoma cattleman—cowboy 
boots, frontier pants and ten-gallon 
hat. His curly-haired wife doesn’t 
seem the type to accompany him into 
rattlesnake dens and help with the 
milking, But that’s what she does. 
She even picks up some of the small- 
er rattlers in the approved manner. 
Their child seems to be a potential 
snake expert. He plays with the 
harmless ones, and recently he was 
bitten by a tiny corn snake, but was 
not hurt. He scarcely cried. 


* * *x 
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ASIA’S CRAFTSMEN GO TO WAR _ 


(Continued from page 9) 


In the Punjab the metal workers 
have gone further. Everyone knows 
how clever the Asiatic craftsman is 
at copying from a model. A simple 
type of sewing machine was needed 
recently by a local garrison. City fac- 
tories were too busy to fill the order. 
So the idea occurred to someone of 
getting the local smiths to try their 
hand at it. A sample machine was 
given to them and before long a num- 
ber of satisfactory copies were pro- 
duced under the supervision of a man 
who would not have had the slightest 
idea how to work from a drawing. 

Jewelry making and enameling, 
in which Indians formerly excelled, 
has also declined. One only has to 
think of the famous street of silver- 
smiths in Delhi, the Chandni. Chauk, 
given over to the sellers of tawdry 
foreign lamps, clocks and other cheap 
wares, while the few remaining gold 
and silversmiths are driven down side 
streets. But the war has given them 
a break. Though accustomed all their 
lives to working in precious metals 
they are now applying their skill to 
drawing out fine lengths of copper 
for motors and dynamos. 

At the opposite extreme from the 
goldsmiths, in the Indian social scale 
of craftsmen, are the humble leather 
workers. From the earliest times they 
have been compelled to live on the 
outskirts of villages, along with those 
other low caste artisans, the carpen- 
ters and oil pressers. But they were 
never more in demand than today. In- 
dia is one of the largest hide produc- 
ing countries in the world. It has an 
annual output of twenty-five million 
cattle and buffalo hides and as many 
goat skins. More than half are tanned 
in the villages, and naturally the call 
is insistent when the manufacture of 
army boots in India has risen from 
one and one-quarter million pairs in 
1941 to four million pairs this year. 

And now we come to the situation 
in China. Here the central govern- 
ment managed to salvage some of the 
machinery from the ravaged coast 
cities to serve as nucleus for a mod- 
erm war industry in the newly opened 
west. But neither these, nor the in- 
adequate material derived from Lend- 
Lease, could have kept China in the 
war all these years. For that she is 
indebted both to her own indomitable 
courage and the survival of her han- 
dicrafts traditions. 

I say survival of the tradition, for 
indeed the actual handicrafts were in 
a worse state than even those -of In- 
dia, virtually killed by Japanese com- 
petition. There were exceptions. I 
have often marveled at the skill of 
Chinese bronze casters, practicing 
their crait in remote places; and of 
porcelain makers who have handed 
down their secret for countless gen- 
erations. When wandering on the 
Yunnan border I have seen hillmen 
with wondrously engraved weapons 
of iron they had fashioned and 
smelted themselves. And when voy- 
aging up the China coast I used to 
look forward to the ship’s call at 
Swatow where the local merchants 
brought on board beautifully em- 
broadered tablecloths, over each of 
which Chinese girls had labored for 
sixty days or more. 

It was the spirit of this handicrafts 
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tradition that stood China and her 


millions of destitute refugees in good 
stead. Streaming westwards with 
them too were a number of trained 
engineers and technicians who had 
worked in the devastated factory 
cities of the coast. There was also 
the late Joseph Bailie, an American 
missionary, and Rewi Alley, a New 
Zealand engineer. Together they or- 
ganized the Chinese Industrial Co- 
operatives (Indusco), an industrial 
miracle that was to spread through 
Free China and go far toward saving 
if. 

The Chinese government had ex- 
perimented with the cooperative idea 
years before, in an effort to save the 
rural silk industry. Indusco was es- 
tablished with the object of making 
everything necessary to keep~ the 
Chinese armies in the field. Joseph 
Bailie got Henry Ford interested in 
providing funds to train more tech- 
nicians. After all the movement had 
much in common with Ford’s dream 
of small factories in towns located 
near raw material centers, springing 
up all over America, instead of the 
constant trend toward the cities. 

Based on the model of the old type 
Chinese family business the Coopera- 
tives are first organized as separate 
small units, which can then federate 
in groups for mutual aid. A typical 
unit operates in a mat shed, similar 
to any other house in the village. Ii 
it owns a small mobile power plant, 
this is not provided with a chimney 
and it burns smokeless charcoal fuel 
so that there is nothing to give away 
its position to enemy bombers. It 
produces whatever the raw material 
of the locality warrants. And if need 
be it can be moved backwards or for- 
wards at a moment’s notice. The unit 
is democratically governed by the 
workers themselves. Each of them 
must buy at least three two dollar 
shares, most of which is loaned in 
the first place by headquarters. It 
costs only fifty dollars to set up a 
spinning unit. 

The methods employed show how 
Indusco has wisely built on the han- 
dicrafts tradition. But wherever pos- 
sible, there has been more incentive 
than in India to make such improve- 
ments as ingenious trained engineers 
could devise. Thus the steel makers 
pour the molten metal into handmade 
moulds by hand methods. But the 
wooden handloom is a great improve- 
ment on the one in use in India. The 
substitution of an iron gear for the 
wooden one has enabled weaving that 
formerly took a day to be done in an 
hour. 


The old hand spinning wheel, simi- 
lar to the type used in India, and for 
that matter in ancient Egypt, has been 
replaced by one similar to the treadle 
operated American spinning wheel of 
colonial days. Mr. Bailie had quickly 
seen the need for a change and sent 
home for a model. It was copied in 
a cooperative factory at Changtu, 
where a hundred machines were pro- 
duced daily at a cost of only thirty 
cents each. Chinese women every- 
where soon took to it. Now the wheel 
has been still further improved by 
making the spinning forks of scrap 
aluminum from shot down Jap planes. 
One such machine can produce four 
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By virtue of dire necessity Indusco 
has been forced to tackle tasks far 
beyond the present scope of the In- 
dian village industries. At first the 
Chinese were obliged to concentrate 
on small arms and ammunition, 
blankets and bandages needed by the 
troops. Now their thousands of little 
factories are producing an extraordi- 
nary diverse assortment of manufac- 
tures, including soap, leather goods, 
paper, glass, electric batteries, towels, 
boats, matches and chemicals. A fair 
share of these goods find their way 
to the civilian population, though bad 
communications make distribution far 
trom easy. 

The lesson of these Chinese tri- 
umphs has not been lost on the Indian 
nationalist leaders. Jawaharlal Nehru 
actually met some of the leaders of 
the movement in London as long ago 
as Christmas 1938. Right up to his 
recent imprisonment he continued to 
speak and write of his fascination 
with the work of Indusco. He knows, 
just as does T. V. Soong of China, 
that a heavy industry means blast 
furnaces operated on western lines. 
He recognizes the debt of the Con- 
gress Party to such Indian big busi- 
ness men as G. D. Birla, the textile 
magnate. But he also recognizes, as 
does Gandhi, that the vast majority 
of the population of India must con- 
tinue to live in villages. 

The cooperative movement offers a 
means by which the interests of the 
masses may be harmonized with a 
Occidental style factory system 
limited to a properly controlled heavy 
industry. It also offers an escape 


far sighted leaders of a Free inte 
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and a Free China will certainly not 
be anxious to incur. They realize 
full well that the development of 
their countries as “cooperative com- 
monwealths” means not only making 
good use of cheap labor but will also 
release a vast amount of peasant capi- 
tal at present frozen away from the 
grasp of the moneylender in jewels 
and carefully concealed gold orna- 
ments. Without a doubt the same 
movement will spread to the smaller 
Asiatic nations, once they are libe- 
rated from the Japanese yoke. It 
would be a godsend, for example, in 
overpopulated Java. 

Thus the impact of war has 
brought Asia to the threshold of a 
vast and thoroughgoing industrial 
revolution. The coming of peace will 
find a majority of the once purely 
agricultural Chinese and Indian peas- 


~ants not only familiarized with the 


benefits of local democratically con- 
trolled industrialization, but possessed 
of organizations that can at once be 
turned to new objectives. This will 
profoundly change our relationship 
with the East. But the change will 
be for the better, for at last it will 
be on a basis of equality. Certainly 
it will mean that-the natives will be- 
come self-sufficient in many basic 
necessities they formerly had to im- 
port. But the raising of the living 
standards of 800,000,000 formerly im- 
poverished Asiatics will lead to a de- 
sire for goods that cannot be made 
locally. This will stimulate world 


trade among free nations as never 


before. 


THE UZBEK REPUBLIC OF CENTRAL ASIA 
(Continued from page 27) 


part of many peasants everywhere. 
Like all other parts of the Soviet 
Union Uzbekistan had its difficulties 
and its tragedies, but at the present 
time 99.5% of all its farms are col- 
lectivized. 

The results have been good. Ex- 
perienced agronomists have been 
training cotton growers in the correct 
use of the natural wealth of the coun- 
try. Each year thousands of tons 


of nitrogen and phosphorous are - 


brought in to fertilize the fields. The 
soil is no longer worked with primi- 
tive home made implements but with 
modern agricultural machinery, much 
of which is manufactured in the new 
factories in Uzbekistan. The com- 
plex and important system of irriga- 
tion has been improved and modern- 
ized. 

Industrially Uzbekistan has made 
enormous strides. The ancient city 
of Bokhara, or Noble Bokhara as it 
was once called, was a crowded, 
filthy and miserable place under the 
Tzarist regime. It had no modern 
industries and like so many Moslem 
cities it was ignorant of the simplest 
laws of sanitation. Today a modern 
water supply gives the city pure 
water. There are green squares and 
boulevards. There are weaving and 


spinning mills. 
for manufacturing agricultural ma- 
chinery. Similar progress has been 
made in Tashkent, Fergana and the 
other cities which were under Mos- 
lem rule for so many years.’ 

New power stations have been 
built in various parts of the country. 
Such natural resources as oil, copper, 
coal and sulphur ‘are being efficiently 
employed. 

Before the Revolution only about 
one per cent of the population was 
literate. Today there are 
everywhere. Thousands of books, 
newspapers and magazines are being 
published in the Uzbek language. In 
the most remote parts of the country 
it is possible to secure the works of 
such writers as Pushkin, Shakespeare, 
Tolstoy and Sholokhov, as well as the 
works of ancient Uzbek poets. 

Since the beginning of the war be- 
tween Russia and Germany many 
refugees from the devastated regions 
have come to Uzbekistan. Many of 
them are expert mechanics and tech- 


nicians and they are helping to in-— 


crease the productivity of the country. 
Today Uzbekistan is contributing 
generously to the welfare of the 
Soviet Union and to its armies now 
moving so speedily westward. 
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What happens when 


your hat comes down 2 


OMEDAY, a group of grim-faced men 
S will walk stiffly into a room, sit down 
at a table, sign a piece of paper—and the 
War will be over. 


That'll be quite a day. It doesn’t take 
much imagination to picture the way the 
hats will be tossed into the air all over 
America on that day. 


But what about the day after? 


What happens when the tumult and the 
shouting have died, and all of us turn back 
to the job of actually making this country 
the wonderful place we’ve dreamed it 


would be “after the War’? 


No man knows just what’s going to hap- 
pen then. But we know one thing that must 
not happen: 


We must not have a postwar America 
fumbling to restore an out-of-gear econ- 
omy, staggering under a burden of idle 
factories and idle men, wracked with in- 
ternal dissension and stricken with pov- 
erty and want. 


We must not have breadlines and va- 
cant farms and jobless, tired men in Army 
overcoats tramping city streets. 


That is why we must buy War Bonds— 
now. 


For every time you buy a Bond, you 
not only help finance the War. You help 
to build up a vast reserve of postwar buy- 
ing power. Buying power that can mean 
millions ‘of postwar jobs making billions 
of dollars’ worth of postwar goods and a 
healthy, prosperous, strong America in 
which there'll be a richer, happier living 
for every one of us. 

To protect your Country, your family, 
and your job after the War—buy War 
Bonds now! 


Leg até KEEP BACKING THE ATTACK ! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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“in the land that God forgot? 


S he slogging along some muddy 

road ... or huddled beneath a 

leaky tent? Do you see him now, 
thirsty beneath a broiling sun? 


Or is your boy fighting a wintry blast 
in the land where winter never ends? 
... Yes, millions of people worry 
tonight for the men in the lands that 
God forgot. 


But if your heart is sick with longing 
for some special boy .. . remember 
this and find comfort . .. wherever he 
may be, in the frozen wastes of Iceland 
or the jungles of New Guinea... you 
can reach out and give your boy some 
little comforts that speak of home. 


He will get coffee, doughnuts and 
other American comforts when the 
long march is over . . . thanks to you. 


He will sleep between sheets when he 
gets his furlough, in a town ten thou- 
sand miles from home . . . thanks to 
you. Even should he be a prisoner of 
war, he won’t be condemned to live on 
alien bread. For every week the Red 
Cross will carry to him a carton of 
food. Yes, eleven full pounds of real 
American food, the kind you 
used to give him at your own 


GIVE TO THE 


heart through the Red Cross. 


Because the Red Cross is you—the 
Greatest Mother in the World, because 
it represents all the mothers of Amer- 
ica. The Red Cross is your blood and 
your bandages, the sweaters you knit 


and the gifts you pack. 


And the Red Cross is your money too! 
This year when your Red Cross has a 
bigger job than ever before to do... 
this year when your Red Cross is serv- 
ing your own sons in every corner of 
the globe . . . this year you will want 
to give more, more of your time, more 
of your work, the blood 
from your heart...and more 


table. And real American of your money to help the 
cigarettes and tobacco! ma work go on. } 
He will get all this... and RED CROSS So dig deep and be glad. 


more... straight from your 


For wherever he is 


The RED CROSS is at his side 
and the Red Crass s YOU ! 
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